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Because Canada’s population 







keeps growing and shifting, the 





Federal Government has decided 






that the ten-year period between 





censuses should be cut in half. The 






figures compiled during the 195] 






census are already out of date, and 





will have little more than historical 
value by 1961. But while the 
Government seems quite willing to | 









take on the job of collecting more | 
frequent reports about the Canadian 






people and their activities, it is slow 






to recognize the political implica- 






tions of such reports. Changes in 






population mean as much to Par- 






liament as to industry, but one 






: There was a redistribution of 






of. electoral districts in 1952. It did a 
little to reduce inequalities between 





would never know it by results. | 
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constituencies, but not nearly 






enough; there are still fantastic 





differences between regions and 






their parliamentary representation. 






Burnaby-Richmond in British Col- 
umbia, Mount Royal in Quebec, 
Welland, Wentworth and the four 
Yorks in Ontario all had populations 
of more than 100,000 in 1951, 
while there were ten districts with 
less than 30,000. Edmonton West’s 
90,619 people elect one member of 










STARVATION OR SURVIVAL 
By N. J. Berrill: Page 7 






DEBORAH KERR: Sympathy and a little more (Page 4). 











Here now...with flying colors... 


Oldsmobile Ninety -Eight for 1955. 
See it-—-and Oldsmobile’'s new 
Super "88" and “88: — 

on gala display 


at your dealer's. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE | 
Parliament, and so do Middlesex West's 
26.983. Theoretically, a vote in Prince 
Edward-Lennox is more than twice as 
potent as one in Port Arthur, which has 
twice aS many people. The differences 
could be even more extreme by 1961. 
There has been a reshuffling of the rid- 


ings after each census. If this practice 
continues, it will mean a _ readjustment 


every five years instead of every ten, but 
unless it is done with more impartiality 
and good sense than have been shown 
hitherto, it will do little to remove the 
chronic disparity in voting power be- 
tween different parts of the country. 

There are still constituencies in which 
the population is so scattered and com 
munication so difficult that enlarging their 
boundaries to take in more people would 
make it impossible for elected representa- 
tives to do their jobs properly. But this 
is no longer true of all rural areas. and 
the rule that country ridings should al- 
ways get preferred treatment no longer 
holds good. Indeed. it may well be that 
it is now more difficult to get around some 
of the urban than many of the so-called 
rural divisions. 

What is needed. of course. is the ap- 
pointment of an impartial body to give 
continuing study to the problems of re- 


and to 
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presentation and_ redistribution. 


present Parliament with its recommenda- 


Back to Books 


ef FIVE YEARS ago the British Library 
Association blamed television for 
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for the fact that the British are now 


borrowing more books than ever 
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they no longer have any time for 
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in prestige with the degree granted by the 
Royal College of Surgeons, for example. 
Was suggested by the Ontario Teachers’ 
Federation. discussed by the CTF at its 
Vancouver meeting and a committee was 
set up to study the idea. The whole 
thing is nebulous yet and can't be dis- 
cussed in any detail. It will have to go 
before the annual assembly next August 
and the committee’s report may be radi- 
cally changed or thrown out entirely. 
Such a college would give recognition for 
superior competence and stimulate teach- 


ers to become better trained. It should 


enhance the prestige of the teachers and 
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Dr. Patterson's own academic qualifica- 
tions are a BA with honors in mathemat- 
ics from Mt. Allison, an MA from Har- 


vard and a Doctorate in Education from 
Columbia; his wide experience has includ- 
ed teaching in Alberta College. Edmon- 
ton, the Westmount High School in Mont- 
real and the School for Crippled Children 
there (he is at present Executive Director 
and Principal). 
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HE WE HAVE had an uneasy feeling for 
some time that few of the people 
who use the word “fabulous” really mean 
what they say. It seemed strange, for 
example, that a person being paid to 
peddle a bit of feminine frippery would 
describe it as fabulous, even though it 
was, in truth, absurd and exaggerated: or 
that a columnist. using the adjective in a 
puff for a politician, would infer that his 
hero was given to legends or celebrated 
in fable. Now our suspicions have been 
resolved by a recent advertisement pro- 
claiming that 1954's best-seller was “that 
fabulous book, the Bible”. We are now 
certain that the fabulous use of the word 
is confined to fabulists 


Industrial Revolution 


BY 1804 the French weaver Joseph 
Marie Jacquard had produced a loom 

that would weave any pattern automatical- 
ly when given the proper instructions by 
means of punched cards. That was the be- 
ginning of what is now called “automa- 
tion”, an ugly word which is 
to frighten a lot of people—and with good 
reason. Jacquard managed to transfer hu- 
man skill to an automatic machine. Now 
judgment and intelligence have been a 
ed to the skili of the machines that take 
orders from punched cards or tape 
In a piston plant designed by 
of the Harvard Business School 


possible. an elec- 


beginning 





onstrate what is now 





tronic computer-director charge 
when the production line s down. 
shifts the work to parallel and re- 
adjusts the balance of the plant to 
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keep production at a peak while repairs 
are being made. These computer-directors 
are robots and must be instructed wha 
to do and how to do it. but having been 
given that information, they are able not 
only to act on it but also to remember 1 

It is obvious that we are in the early 
f another industria] revolt 
which will bring entirely new concepts of 
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benefited all the people. But he is justified 
in being fearful about the immediate ef- 
fect on the jobs of factory workers. 
There is no doubt that industrialists 
have been doing just as much thinking 
about automation as Mr. Reuther and 
other labor leaders have. Whether the la- 
governments have 
is not 


bor departments of 
given the matter any thought 
known. But it would be wise for repre- 
sentatives of all three groups to get to- 
gether now to begin studying the impli- 
cations of automation and prepare plans 
that may great deal of 
future trouble. 


Save everyone a 


The Positive Accent 


os) THERE ARE no more assiduous prac- 
titioners of Positive Thinking than 
the industrious publicity men employed 
by the Federal Government, and none 
more rosily Positive than the drumbeaters 
in the Department of Labor. A couple of 
months ago, for instance, when there were 
nearly 40.000 more Canadians looking 
for jobs than there were five weeks 
earlier, a Labor Department report noted 
that well 
sustained. 
tinued stable, 
employment were still five 
lower respectively 

earlier.” If business ever falls flat on its 
face, we can look forward to an outburst 
of sunny prose, with a chuckle in every 


“employment continued to be 
. Manufacturing activity con- 
although production and 
and six per 
year 


cent than a 


sentence. 


Asian Third Force 


SIR JOHN KOTELAWALA, premier of 
Ceylon, has made the rather startling 
Statement that if the masses of Asia ever 
embraced Communism and went on the 
march, “the West would last about ten 
minutes”. He has been participating in 
recent days in a meeting of Asian powers, 
but not for the purpose of organizing 
any such march. The so-called “Colombo 
powers” which have conferred in the hills 
of Indonesia are a very mixed lot when it 
comes to their attitude towards Com- 
munism; their only agreement here is in 
supporting UN membership for Peking. 
Kotelawala and the Singhalese are 
strongly anti-Communist. U Nu of Burma 
showed a healthy scepticism on his visit 
to Red China last month. Nehru, while 
holding that Communism is a good thing 
for China, has been lashing out against 
the Communists in India. Mohammed 
Ali’s Pakistan is a member of SEATO, 
the South East Asian alliance to restrain 
Communist expansion. Only Indonesia, 


t 


of the Colombo countries, is “soft” to- 
wards Communism. Premier Sastroamid- 
jojo’s government is maintained in office 
with Communist support, and President 
Soekarno has been cultivating the Com- 
munists, with the elections of next spring 
in mind. 

Among the 31 nations under considera- 
tion for invitations to the Afro-Asian 
meeting, most of the speculation and de- 
bate has centred around Communist 
China. The ostensible reason for calling 
the conference is to organize, at least 
loosely, what Nehru likes to call a “peace 
area” rather than a “third force” between 
the two great world blocs. Could they 
invite Peking without inclining towards 
the Soviet bloc? Could they speak for 
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SIR JOHN KOTELAWALA 


Asia if they left her out? Their feeling 
as Asians proved stronger than their neu- 
tralism. Communist China has been in- 
vited, though Kotelawala and Ali insisted 
that Japan be asked too. 

This was the beginning of a long series 
of compromises. North and South Viet- 
nam were invited, but not North and 
South Korea. The Arab states were ask- 
ed, but not Israel. It is suggested that the 
result of this picking and choosing may 
be that such non-neutralist Asian nations 
as Turkey and the Philippines might stay 
away from the conference. We hope that 
they will decide to do exactly the oppo- 
site, and send their best spokesmen, in- 
stead of leaving the field open to Chou 
and Ho. 


Lament by Lewis 


is IF WE ARE to believe David Lewis, 
national chairman of the CCF, uni- 
versity leaders, professors, students, mem- 
bers of Parliament and of the professions 
are all to blame for the failure of Social- 
ism to win adherents on the nation’s 
campuses. The recent convention of the 


Co-operative Commonwealth University 
Federation was a death watch; even the 
national executive failed to show up. Mr. 
Lewis, whose weakness for extravagant 
statement often leads him to the verge of 
inanity, tried to enliven the proceedings by 
whacking almost everyone except people 
who think the way he does. 

He conceded that members of Parlia- 
ment are honest, individually, but said 
that as a group they are governing the 
country without any regard for moral and 
social principles; Canada’s young profes- 
sional men and women, their attitudes 
formed in universities, have no more idea 
of social philosophies and objectives than 
a man who never got past the third grade 
and are much more ignorant of such mat- 
ters than articulate farmers and factory 
workers with little formal education; many 
professors try to insulate students from 
national and international issues. 

This assessment is curiously at variance 
with reports we have received from Lib- 
eral and Conservative speakers who have 
addressed political clubs at a half dozen 
Canadian universities during_ recent 
months. They have told us that the meet- 
ings were well attended by students who 
showed by their questions that they were 
not only keenly interested in the world 
about them but were looking at it with 
pretty clear eyes. 

There is one possible reason for the 
collapse of the CCUF that apparently has 
not occurred to Mr. Lewis: that the phil- 
osophy of Socialism is too sterile and 
smug to attract sensible young people. 


A bility, Too (Cover Picture) 


@ IN HOLLYwoop, where few people 
& escape being tagged permanently as 
good guys or bad guys, Deborah Kerr 
seemed doomed to an endless succession 
of good-girl roles. The producers took 
one look at her when she arrived from 
England and type-cast her as a lady— 
beautiful, cultured and insipid. But there 
is a good deal more to Miss Kerr than 
that, and she has proved it on both film 
and the stage. As the- officer’s wife in 
From Here to Eternity she gave warmth 
and understanding to the incoherent char- 
acter created by James Jones. Then she 
took the role of the schoolmaster’s wife 
in Robert Anderson’s sensitive play about 
a private school, Tea and Sympathy, and 
gave a performance that moved Brooks 
Atkinson, the New York Times critic, to 
write: “Deborah Kerr has the initial ad- 
vantage of being beautiful. But she adds 
to her beauty the luminous perceptions of 
an artist who is aware of everything that 
is happening all around her and expresses 
it in an effortless style.” She left the cast 
of the New York company last spring 
for a vacation and a film in England. She 
came back to join the touring company 
of Tea and Sympathy, and will be in To- 
ronto later this month. 
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From Lord Beaverbrook’s Art Collection 


Press Lord to Build New Brunswick Gallery to House Paintings 





FORTY-EIGHT PAINTINGS from the collection of Lord Beaver- 
brook recently went on exhibition at the University of New 
Brunswick, Fredericton. The exhibition offered a_ rich 
sampling of art in Britain and ranged from the traditionalism 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds to the abstract art of modernist Ben 
Nicholson. The major part of the Beaverbrook collection is 
devoted to twentieth century English painting. One of the 


VETERAN ENGLISH modernist, born in 
1879, Sir Matthew Smith is famed for 
his florals and nudes. His vigorous, ab- 
breviated style of painting is to be seen 
in the world’s great museums. “Pears 
on a Red Background’ is typical of 
his vividly colored compositions. Smith 
isa friend of Augustus John and Sir 
Jacob Epstein, both of whom are repre- 
sented in the Beaverbrook collection. 
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most important canvases is Stanley Spencer's “Resurrection- 
Rejoicing”’, a triptych painted in 1946. Spencer is one of 
the most controversial figures of modern British art. Born 
in 1891, he has translated Biblical themes into regional 
terms of his native Berkshire village of Cookham. His treat- 
ment of religious subjects and his murals have a mediaeval ° 
flavor and have gained him acclaim throughout the world. 





“THE JETTY, FECAMP” was painted by a pioneer of contemporary styles, Edward 
Wadsworth (1889-1949). Wadsworth was born in Yorkshire and, like Spencer 
and Smith, studied at London’s Slade School of Art. This landscape and approxi- 
mately 100 other paintings will eventually be housed in a modern gallery which 
Lord Beaverbrook is donating to New Brunswick. Situated at Fredericton, the 
new gallery will take an important place in the cultural life of the Maritimes. 
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By N. J. BERRILL 


g BALANCE IS SOMETHING readily upset 
and usually hard to acquire in the 
first place, whether it is dollars in the 
bank, standing upright upon two feet, or 
maintaining a population within the limits 
of its resources, whether the population be 
human, rodent or insect. Moderation in 
all things is perhaps the wisest advice ever 
given but the hardest to follow, and this 
applies especially to breeding. In the past 
few centuries mankind has spawned and 
spread across the earth like a plague of 
locusts, with much the same _ ravaging 
effect. At the present rate of increase we 
will double our number during the next 
hundred years, and _ while optimistic 
chemists predict that ways and means will 
be found to support the four billion raven- 
ous and agitated humans due to replace us 
in the twenty-first century, sooner or later 
there will be a painful squealing as nature 
applies the brakes. 

The biological truths must be learned. 
This planet can support a limited amount 
of total life. If there is more of one kind, 
there is less of another. The other is that 
every kind of life, given perpetual sus- 
tenance, will go on multiplying forever or 
until no space is left. Normally the limita- 
tion of food or of freedom or the presence 
of predators or disease serves to trim the 
numbers and keeps each kind in balance 
with the rest. This balance we have now 
violently disturbed and we can learn a few 
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SLUM DWELLERS in Puerto Rico being taken to a new housing project. 


Nature’s Penalties Wait 
For Spawning Mankind 





lessons from some of the experiments we 
have made ourselves. 

Man in his wisdom seems to have a 
desire to control his environment, including 
the numbers and kinds of his fellow 
creatures together with the general charac- 
ter of the vegetation, wherever he finds 
himself. His efforts, however, seem to a 
biologist more like the actions of a bull 
in a china shop or perhaps a small boy 
playing with matches. An example of this 
was the introduction of rabbits to Aus- 
tralia. 

Another experiment more deliberately 
made was the introduction of reindeer on 
St. Paul Island in the Pribilofs, where, in 
1911, the United States Government 
brought in 21 does and four bucks as a 
source of fresh meat for the natives. It 
was a semi-wilderness, no significant hunt- 
ing, no predators and no disease—a rein- 
deer’s paradise. After ten years the original 
25 had given place to 284 and ten years 
later, in 1931, the number had risen to 
472. So far so good, for a reindeer needs 
about 33 acres to sustain it ‘n the long 
run and there was still a margin of safety. 
The shrub-like lichens, which form a rein- 
deer’s winter emergency rations, still had 
time for replacement. 

But reindeer no more than rabbits know 
where to stop and by 1938 the number 
had risen to over 2000, one for each 
eleven acres or three times the carrying 











Wide World 






capacity of the land. When more and 
more of any kind of creature find less and 
less to eat the decline is rapid. By 1940 
the reindeer had dropped to about 1200, 
by 1949 to 60, and in 1950 only eight 
were left alive. And at this point there is 
always a danger that a population will 
cease to function as a breeding unit and 
will disappear entirely, even if the food 
supply is on the increase once again. When 
numbers drop very low, particularly when 
breeding rituals are complex, extinction in- 
evitably follows. This is why so many 
large and beautiful birds have continued 
to decline long after we have ceased to 
hunt them. 

Natural balance is virtually a thing of 


the past inasmuch as there: is hardly any © 


part of the earth other than the oceans 
and the tropical rain forests which re- 
mains outside the scope of human inter- 
ference, and we ourselves are out of 
balance with reference to our resources. 

The island of Puerto Rico symbolizes 
in an acute form the growing predicament 
of mankind as a whole. 

When Columbus discovered the island 
it was a Garden of Eden inhabited by a 
few thousand gentle Lucayan Indians, 
with vegetation and wildlife all in balance 
and disturbed only by occasional Carib 
raiding parties in search for human meat. 
The natives quickly faded under the 
Spanish impact and four hundred years 
later the mixed descendants of the con- 
querors and the slaves they had to im- 
port stabilized at about one million. This 
was the balance now maintained between 
a birth-rate about as high as the human 
rate of reproduction can become and the 
natural checks of disease, malnutrition, 
and recurrent earthquakes and hurricanes: 
a condition where both birth and death 
are locked in violent struggle. 

Then the United States took over and 
introduced the blessings of the twentieth 
century in the form of public health pro- 
grams, modern medicine, sanitation and 
the technical know-how of industrial farm- 
ing. The death-rate for all ages dropped 
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by a quarter, then by a half, but the 
birth-rate if anything increased. By 1950, 
the population stood at 2.2 million with 
a density of 645 people for every square 
mile. At the present rate of increase there 
will be over four million by 1975 and 
double that again by the end of the cen- 
tury unless voluntary population control 
is adopted on a wide scale or unless epi- 
demic disease or famine cuts it down or 
unless the United States itself siphons off 
the bursting pressure of the spawning 
humanity as it has done in the past for 
European countries. 

A land, whether it be an island or a 
continent. has limits to its resources and 
under a given set of circumstances can 
support just so many people. Beyond the 
prescribed carrying capacity, increased 
numbers bring deterioration of the in- 
dividual, as the appalling seashore slums 
of Puerto Rico iestify. India used to con- 
sist of princely and well-to-do states so 
long as their independent rulers were in 
internecine war with one another and the 
populations were kept in balance with 
their means of support. Now this form of 
control has gone and a public health pro- 
gram of a kind has taken its place: the 
death-rate is down and the birth-rate is 
up. In the twenty years between 1921 and 
1941 India added eighty-three million to 
its total population with a present rate of 





DR. BERRILL: Crucial test. 


gain of about three million each year. 
There is no doubt at all that human 
beings, like every other kind of life. can 
multiply if unchecked until the planet 
bursts its seams, and this we are in a fair 
way to doing. Sooner or later, and it 
makes little actual difference whether it 
be fifty or a hundred or five hundred 


years from now, the human load _ this 
earth is asked to carry will far exceed 
what can be carried in a healthy state. 
Eventually the choice will lie between 
supporting perhaps ten billion half-starv- 
ed, despairing, disease-stricken moronic 
runts or two or three billion more or less 
healthy and hopefully happy individuals. 
Either way we may end up crowded to- 
gether on our lands and in our cities with 
only cereals and domestic animals for 
company, nothing to look at except a cat 
or a cow or a cornstalk or yet another 
human face. The prospect is not pleasing. 

Somewhere we have to strike a balance 
that is compatible with high human qual- 
ity as well as large numbers, and that 
quality demands an interesting and beau- 
tiful world to live in, with a richly varied 
vegetation and not just man-made farms 
and man-made deserts, and with a decent 
representation of the animal life we are 
now fast pushing against the wall. Above 
all else this will become the crucial test 
of human intelligence. If intelligence fails, 
then our fate may be like that of the 
reindeer on St. Paul Island only indefinite- 
ly drawn out and a thousand times more 
miserable. If our collective intelligence is 
adequate to the task, as it has so far been 
in numerous crises during the last million 
years, Our prospects are golden. Perhaps 
ignorance is bliss. 














WINS WRITING 
SUCCESS , 


NI.A. training has 
taught me how to write. 
After three items and 
me feature had been 
accepted by the Daily 
Press, the District Edi- 
tor offered me a job as 
staff correspondent.’’— 
Mrs. Martha Leach, 126 
Cambridge Ave., Iro- 
quois Falls, Ont. 





SELLS FIRST STORY 
3 MONTHS AFTER 
ENROLLING 


Only three months of 

N.I.A. training and I 
have sold my first story. 
CHRISTIAN LIFE 
Magazine accepted my 
story, ‘BEFORE THEY 
CALL’ which was writ- 
ten around a few facts 
that I had picked up 
at a Missionary meet- 
ing in Ottawa’’—George 
M. Bowman, Suite 306, 
221 Victoria, Toronto. 
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EJAVE YOU EVER TRIED? Have you 
ever attempted even the least bit of 
training. under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is 
so easy to do, waiting for the day to come 
when you will awaken, all of a sudden, to 
the discovery. “I am a writer”? 

If the latter course is the one of your 
choosing, you probably never will write. 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must 
be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. 
We all know that, in our time. the egg does 
come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a 
writer until he (or she) has been writing for 
some time. That is why so many authors 
and writers spring up out of the newspaper 
business. The day-to-day necessity of writing 
— of gathering material about which to 
write — develops their talent, their insight, 
their background and their confidence as 
nothing else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on 
journalism — continuous writing — the 
training that has produced so many suc- 
cessful authors. 


Learn to write by writing 


Newspaper Institute training is based on 
the New York Copy Desk Method. It starts 
and keeps you writing in your own home, 
on your own time. Week by week you re- 
ceive actual assignments, just as if you 
were right at work on a great metropolitan 
daily. Your writing is individually corrected 
and constructively criticized. Thoroughly 
experienced, practical, active writers are 


How do you know you can’t write? 





responsible for this instruction. Under such sympathetic guidance 
you wiil find that (instead of vainly trying to copy someone else’s 
writing tricks) you are rapidly developing your own distinctive, 
self-flavored style — undergoing an experience that has a thrill 
to it and which at the same time develops in you the power to 
make your feelings articulate. 

Many people who should be writing become awestruck by .fabu- 
lous stories about millionaire authors and, therefore, give little 
thought to the $25, $50 and $100 or more that can often be 


earned for material 


that takes little time to write 


stories, 





articles on business, hobbies, travels, sports, news items, local, 
church and club activities, etc. — things that can easily be turned 
out in leisure hours, and often on the impulse of the moment. 


A chance to test yourself FREE! 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities necessary to successful writing—acute obser- 
vation, dramatic instinct, creative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy 
taking this test. Its FREE. Just mail the coupon today and see 
what our editors say. Newspaper Institute of America, One Park 
Avenue, New York 16. N.Y.. U.S.A. (Founded 1925). (Licensed 


by State of New York) 


Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your FREE Writing 


Aptitude Test and further information about writing for 
profit, as promised in Saturday Night, January 15, 1955. 


Mrs. 
Miss 


| 

| 

| 

1; Mr. ) 
| 

| 

| 

| : 
| Address 
| 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call on you.) 98-A-365 


Copyright 1955, Newspaper Institute of America. 
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Letter from Montreal 


The Rise of the New Challenger 


By Hugh MacLennan 


1 DON’T think I'm fanciful in my be- 
Gy lief that 1954 was a year of change 
in Montreal—not of dramatic change but 
of the kind that can be called metabolic. 
There is a feeling that some of our tra- 
ditional individualism may be doomed. 
Camillien Houde, that supreme _individ- 
ualist, has retired into legend and City 
Hall is now controlled by a team of ear- 
nest young men. Tangible evidence of their 
youth and earnestness has yet to take 
form, though there can be little doubt of 
their sincerity. But the change I have fore- 
most in mind is an entirely new aware- 
ness of the challenge of Toronto to Mont- 
real’s position not only in the country 
but on the continent. 

[he subway hardly glamorized Toron- 
to, yet its mere existence has become a 
sort of mene, mene, tekel upharsin on our 
walls. It symbolizes the success of the To- 
ronto way of doing things. As for Toron- 
to itself, during 1954 the city on the 
Humber and the Don began to loom at 
us like a young challenger on the horizon 
of an old and self-indulgent champion. 
When he greets us, his hard, flashing grin 
tells us he thinks we’re ripe to be taken. 

More than a few Montrealers are be- 
ginning to wonder if he may not be right. 
History records that no country has ever 
been able to support two cities of equal 
influence at the same time, and that the 
rise of one centre as a focus of metro- 
politan activity is measured by the waning 
influence of others. 


At the moment Canada has no real fo- 
cal point, partly because we are a biling- 
ual nation but also because the issue be- 
tween Montreal and Toronto remains un- 
decided. At stake in this inter-city rivalry 
is the privilege of setting the style for our 
growing country, and Montrealers are be- 
ginning to fear that the geographical and 
economic cards are stacked against them, 
just as they fear that the mentality of To- 
ronto is better adjusted to the modern age 
than their own. 

Thinking of Toronto and the future. 
gloomy over his third glass, a Montreal 
corporation lawyer was moved to poetry. 
He quoted an entire stanza of Matthew 
Arnold’s “Scholar Gypsy” with hardly an 
error: 


“As some grave Tyrian trader from the 
sea 

Descried at sunrise an emerging prow 

Lifting the cool-haired creepers stealthily 

Among the Aegean isles; 
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And saw the merry Grecian coaster come 
Freighted with amber grapes and Chian 


wine 

Green bursting figs and tunnies steeped in 
brine; 

And knew the intruders on his ancient 
Rome...” 


He stopped, aware that the image of To- 
ronto as a merry Greek laden with wine, 
grapes and figs was not entirely pertinent. 

“But the idea is sound just the same,” 
he insisted. 

“Montreal will soon be like Boston,” 
said another man in the group. “Toronto 
is certain to be the New York of Can- 
ada inside another twenty-five years.” 

“If I could believe that I wouldn't feel 
so bad about it,” said a third man. “What 
I'm afraid of is that in twenty-five years 
Toronto is going to be the Toronto of 
Canada.” 

The St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Project is unquestionably the major cause 
of our anxiety. Montreal will gain from 
the Seaway, but in the relative sense she 
is sure to lose, fer the combined project 
will make a considerable shift in the eco- 
nomic balance between Canada’s two chief 
cities. That is why enthusiasm for this 
ninth wonder of the world is somewhat 
limited in these parts. However. 1955 
will find us groping with some onerous 
decisions, the most urgent being what to 
do about the Victoria Bridge. 

This improbably ugly and_ terrifying 
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structure is a symbol of our present plight. 
Once numbered among the famous bridges 
of the world, its first stone laid by Lord 
Elgin, it survives from a dead era. 

Yet this relic is one of the two main 
links between the island-city of Montreal 
and the south. It leads directly to the 
eastern townships, to Lake Champlain and 
thence to New York. In addition to road 
traffic, it carries the tracks of the CNR. 

In order for the Seaway to go through, 
the Victoria Bridge will have to be scrap- 
ped or raised. If it is closed for altera- 
tions, Montreal will be partially blockaded 
on its island, for the Jacques Cartier 
Bridge will be inadequate to handle all 
the trans-river traffic. It has therefore 
been suggested that it be left standing as 
it is until a tunnel is driven under the 
St. Lawrence. 

But who is to pay for such a tunnel, 
Montreal or the federal government? Is it 
reasonable to ask this over-burdened city 
to undertake such a huge work single- 
handed, when the result of it (at least so 
far as the Seaway is concerned) will be 
far more profitable to Ontario than to 
Quebec? 

Montreal’s current enthusiasm for a 
hockey player called Maurice Richard is 
probably not unconnected with the city’s 
awareness that its prestige is being chal- 
lenged. Richard has become the greatest 
hero Montreal has ever acknowledged, 
and it is obvious that his genius for 
hockey is only a partial cause of his 
apotheosis. In many ways Howie Morenz 
was a greater forward, and today Beliveau 
and Geoffrion are probably more useful to 
the team. But, as one sportswriter put it, 
the Rocket is terriffic even while standing 
stil. He is more interesting when he 
misses a goal than most men are when 
they connect. And when he does put the 
puck into the net, the Forum thunders 
with approval of something more than a 
change in the score. 

It is admiration for the man himself, 
an identification of the city’s spirit with 
his. For Richard is an old-fashioned per- 
sonality, utterly non-conformist, relying 
more on é/an than on cunning, with a 
strange courtliness even in his ferocity 
There is no trace in him of the good mix- 
er or the great guy, no pretence of being 
just like everyone else, no false modesty, 
no deliberate showmanship, no cheap ap- 
peals for popularity. He is a passionate 
individual. 

It is to this old-fashioned individualism 
that Montreal responds. When Richard re- 
turned from Chicago after scoring his 
four hundredth goal, he was met by a 
mob of enthusiasts stretching out their 
hands to touch him. In his honor they car- 
ried a towering papier-maché effigy of 
their hero that looked like one of those 
grotesque mediaeval images seen in Mardi 
Gras parades in the south of France. An 
anachronism in the middle of the twen- 
tieth century? 
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No Strings Attached! 
Without any obligation to ever buy another record from us — now or 
later—you can now obtain all the advantages of trial membership. 


OW YOU can get a real start on a complete record 

collection. You get ALL EIGHT masterpieces— 

complete to the last note—for only $1.00. NOT $1 each, 
but $1 for ALL EIGHT! 

Of course, this price bears no relation to the value of 
the recordings. Even for 20 times that, you could not 
buy these masterpieces in recordings of equal quality. 

We were FORCED to make this ‘‘give-away” offer .. . 
for only by putting our recordings in your hands can we 
convirtce you how extraordinary their tonal quality is. Per- 
formed by internationally-renowned orchestras, conductors, 
and soloists. Custom-pressed on the purest vinyl plastic. 
Reproduced with a fidelity of tone which encompasses the 
entire range of human hearing 50 to 15,000 cycles! 


How Club Operates 

As a trial member, you are not obligated to ever buy an- 
other record from us. You do, however, have the right to try 
—free of charge—any of the Society's monthly selections which 
interest you. You receive prior notice of these. You pay 
nothing in advance. And you are not obligated to keep those 
you try . even after you have played them and read the 
interesting music notes which accompany each selection. You 
pay only for those which—after having tried them—you decide 
you really want to own. And for these, you pay only the 
low member's price of $1.75 per long- playing disc, embody- 
ing on the average about 40 minutes of music by the great 
masters. A saving of about % off the usual retail price! 


There Shall Be Music In Your Home 

Think how much beauty and serenity these recordings will 
add to your life—at a trifling cost. Think what a cultural 
advantage your children will gain by having great music 
as an everyday inspiration. 

Mail Coupon Now 

We obviously cannot keep ‘“‘handing out’’ such magnificent 
long-playing recordings indefinitely. Production capacity 
limits the membership rolls, so avoid disappointment. Rush 
coupon with a dollar today. International Record Guild, 
Dept. SN1, 686 Bathurst Street, Toronto 4, Ontario. 


NOT $1.00 EACH!—BUT $1.00 FOR ALL EIGHT! 













SCHUBERT 


Symphony No. 8 (The ‘'Unfinished''), 
Zurich Tonhalle Orch., 
Otto Ackermann, Conducting 


BEETHOVEN 


The Ruins of Athens (March and Choir), 
Netherlands Philharmonic Choir and Orch., 
Walter Goebhr, Conducting 


BRAHMS 


Academic Festival Overture, 
Utrecht Symphony, 
Paul Hupperts, Conducting 


MOZART 


Piano Concerto in E Flat, K 107 
Artur Balsam, piano, 
Winterthur Symphony Orch.. 
Otto Ackermann, Conducting 


BACH 


Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, 
A, Schreiner; Organ of the Tabernacle, 
Salt Lake City 


WAGNER 


Die Meistersinger, Prelude, Act 1, 
Zurich Tonbhalle Orch., 
Otto Ackermann, Conducting 


DUKAS 


Sorcerer's Apprentice, 
Utrecht Symphony, 
Paul Hupperts, Conducting 


MOUSSORGSKY 


Night on Bald Mountain, 
Netherlands Philharmonic, 
. Walter Goehr, Conducting 
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Mail coupon at once. You will 

receive FREE, a fascinating 

brochure written by the dean of 

American music critics, Olin Downes. It is 

a guide to the valuable musical annotations 

and program notes which come free of charge with every 

selection. Prepared by eminent musicologists, these will in 

time provide you and your children with a well-rounded 
course in music appreciation and musical history. 
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ALL 8 MASTERPIECES — $1.00 
Here is my dollar in complete payment; please send me ALL 8 
of the masterpieces listed above and enroll me as a trial 
member. Send me notice of future selections which I may try 
for 5 days without cost or obligation. For those -future selec- 
tions I decide to keep after I have tried them I will pay only 
the special member's price of $1.75 each, plus a few cents for 
postage and handling. I may cancel my trial membership at 
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Ottawa Letter 


Deflated Honors and Inflated Payrolls 


By John A. Stevenson 


@ ANOTHER NEW YEAR’S DAY went by 
S without any stream of awards and 
decorations flowing from the fountain of 
honor at Ottawa. Meanwhile, the opera- 
tions of mortality have been thinning out 
steadily such holders of titles as survive 
among us, and Canadian-born “Sirs” and 
“Ladies” will soon be scarce as_ hen’s 
teeth. There has been some inflow of titled 
British personages, but one farmer in Al- 
berta, who has inherited a British peer- 
age, sets so little store by his title that 
he has never assumed it and remains in 
democratic obscurity. There are, however, 
many traditionalists who bemoan our Gov- 
ernment’s decision to keep the fountain dry 
as a misguided abandonment of a valu- 
able instrument for rewarding public ser- 
vants and stimulating unpaid service to 
the nation and philanthropic generosity. 

If the experience of former Canadian 
Prime Ministers like Sir Robert Borden 
and Lord Bennett is any guide, Mr. St. 
Laurent saves himself an immense amount 
of grief and worry by refraining from the 
bestowal of decorations and awards of 
honor. No matter how carefully their re- 
cipients were chosen, there would be much 
heart-burning and jealousy on the part of 
many individuals who felt slighted be- 
cause their own claims to honors had not 
been recognized. 

The recently published diaries of Thom- 
as Jones, an able Welshman who was on 
the secretarial staff of four British Prime 
Ministers, reveals how irksome the _ be- 
stowal of titles was to his favorite among 
the four, Earl Baldwin. He records how, 
when he went to breakfast with Baldwin 
one morning in 1933, the latter opened 
their conversation by saying: 

“I have time till 10.30 and then I will 
turn you out, as I have got a scoundrel 
coming to see me, who says he was prom- 
ised a KCVO in return for £10,000 to a 
hospital. He is a member of my party and 
so I cannot refuse to see him. But I shall 
tell him he is liable to be prosecuted for 
trafficking in honors.” 

But what has happened to the Canada 
Medal, which Mackenzie King instituted 
with such a fanfare, as a decoration of 
purely Canadian origin, free from any 
taint of Whitehall? For some mysterious 
reason it has been kept in cold storage 
and not a single award of it has ever been 
made. 

Ministers are understood to be giving 
at long last serious attention to the prob- 
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lem of reducing the personnel of the Fed- 
eral civil service, which has been swollen 
to extravagant dimensions. Official figures 
about its progressive growth and mounting 
costs argue a complete disdain for eco- 
nomical administration. 

In 1945, at the close of World War II. 
there were 115,908 persons in the civil ser- 
vice and its annual cost was $180,148,000. 
During the war there had been an enor- 
mous expansion of governmental activi- 
ties and there was naturally a substantial 
diminution of them after the advent of 
peace. A marked reduction in the person- 
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nel of the civil service ought to have been 
possible. But on the contrary, in 1947 its 
numbers had risen to 125,337 and its cost 
to $233,777,000. By 1950, there had been 
a further increase of these figures to 127.- 
196 and $283,456,000. 

In 1951 there was slight recuction in 
the number of civil servants to 124,580 
but increases in their salaries raised the 
annual cost to $298,977,000. The halt in 
the upward climb proved only temporary, 
as in 1952 the strength of the civil service 
rose sharply to 131,140 and the cost to 
$340,045,000. What might be called a 
merciful pause occurred in 1953, when 
the number fell by 140, but despite this 
decline the annual cost rose by about $11 
million to $350,856,765. Then 1954 wit- 
nessed an increment of over 7,000 in the 


civil service to a total of 137,270, and 
the cost rose to $387,184,077. 

It may be granted that the increase in 
Canada’s population 1945 affords 
some excuse for an enlargement of the 
civil service, but it certainly does not jus- 
tify an increase of 20 per cent in its per- 
sonnel. Both the Churchill Ministry in 
Britain and the Eisenhower administration 
in the United States have contrived to save 
their taxpayers a lot of money by reduc- 
ing the numbers of their civil servants. 
Our Government has been derelict in not 
:ollowing their example. 

That Mr.-Howe’s optimism about our 
economic fortunes in 1955 does not ex- 
tend to the fruits of the Geneva Confer- 
ence on trade, which he attended, is prov- 
ed by his doleful comment on his return 
to Ottawa that it was “going badly”. Ap- 
parently the efforts. in which Canada took 
the lead, to close certain obvious loop- 
holes in GATT and_ reduce barriers 
against imports, encountered strong oppos- 
ition from the American delegates who, 
with the co-operation of representatives of 
other countries, want to have the provis- 
ions of the Geneva agreement loosened to 
permit more protectionism. There was an 
adjournment of the conference for a 
Christmas recess and when it reassembled, 
Mitchell W. Sharp, Canada’s Associate 
Deputy Minister for Trade and Com- 
merce, made his debut at Geneva as his 
country’s chief spokesman in resuming the 
battle for the further liberation of the 
channels of international trade. 

Mr. Howe, Mr. Pearson and Mr. Harris 
have gone to Washington to confer with 
their opposite numbers in the Eisenhower 
administration on “several problems arising 
from the current review session of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariff and Trade” 
Such discussions are a function of the 
American-Canadian Economic Committee. 
The original GATT, having a time limit 
of seven years, unless renewed, will ter- 
minate automatically at midsummer this 
year and its extinction. which Canada is 
anxious to avert, would face all the 37 
countries subscribing to it with the need 
for a comprehensive revision of. their 
trade policies. But an amicable settlement 
of the dispute about tightening the loop- 
holes in the present agreement must be 
achieved before negotiations can start for 
its renewal. 

Even if the way is paved for such nego- 
tiations, they will probably be postponed 
until the new Congress of the United 
States has a chance to deal with the pro- 
posals of President Eisenhower, held over 
from last session, for authority to reduce 
the tariffs of the United States by 15 per 
cent over a period of three years. The 
recent transference of the control of both 
Houses of Congress from the Republicans 
to the Democrats makes the auguries for 
the acceptance of the President’s proposals 
more hopeful, but their endorsation is by 
no means assured. 
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Mendes- France Was Wrong about the EDC 


By Willson Woodside 


IF ALL of our impressions of the im- 
B potence of the French Assembly and 
the ungovernability of the French nation, 
impressions which had faded during the 
months of Mendés-France’s mastery of 
the situation, have been revived by the 
recent exhibition in the Palais Bourbon, 
then that is mainly the fault of Mendeés- 
France himself. 

He decided last summer that he would 
not try to put through the European De- 
fence Community treaty, because the As- 
sembly and the nation were too evenly 
divided on it. At that time the closest 
observers of the situation, both French 
and foreign, conceded that the vote in the 
Assembly would be extremely close, but 
also that Mendés-France could probably 
swing about 30 or 40 votes if he chose to 
put all his weight behind EDC—as he 
has had to do with the treaties that re- 
placed it. 

Mendés-France, however, declared that 
a close vote would not be a proper ex- 
pression of the national will; on so great 
a matter some such majority as that which 
put through the Schuman Plan for pool- 
ing West European coal and steel was 
necessary (377 to 233). So he sat with 
folded arms. saying he would not at- 
tempt to influence the Assembly’s de- 
cision, and he and his cabinet colleagues 
abstained in the vote, last August 30, 
which repudiated the EDC by 319 to 264, 
with 43 abstentions. 

This action precipitated one of the 
greatest crises in Western relations since 
the war, dealt a heavy blow to the cause 
of European integration in Germany and 
France, and sharply checked the recon- 
ciliation that had been proceeding be- 
tween these ancient enemies. Admittedly, 
when Mendés-France nimbly jumped 
aboard Sir Anthony Eden’s expanded 
Brussels Pact, and secured an Assembly 
majority of 350-113, approving this new 
policy, it seemed for a brief moment that 
too tragic a view had been taken of the 
demise of EDC. 

When it came right down to ratification, 
however, and agreeing to put arms in the 
hands of the Boche, the Assembly backed 
up fast. First voting down the new West- 
ern European Union by 281 to 257, it 
was whipped into reversing this decision 
a week later, 287-260. Thus the outcome 
of all of Mendés-France’s manoeuvring 


was to leave him with less than half of 
the 627 members of the French Assembly, 
backing a policy that promised less Euro- 
pean integration and more danger of: Ger- 
man military revival. 

Under the EDC plan, German troops 
were to be scrambled together, in division- 
al units, with other West European troops, 
in a one-uniform European Army — a 
truly historic step towards the unity of 
Europe. Under the WEU plan, Germany 
is to have her own national army and 
general staff, though some central con- 
trol is to be exercised over armaments. 

It is not only that France has at present 
only four active divisions under NATO 
control with which to balance the pro- 
posed 12 German divisions—a little-noted 
factor behind the Assembly’s vote—but 
the German divisions do not serve the 
defence of the West as well as would a 
Franco-German reconciliation and union. 

Grant the claims of the highest NATO 
military authorities, as Schuman, Bidault 
and Mendés-France in turn have granted 
them before the Assembly, that Germany 
cannot be defended without the Germans 
and Western Europe cannot be defended 
unless Germany is defended. Grant that 
12 German divisions would nearly double 
the present NATO strength in British, 
American, Canadian and Benelux troops 
available to defend the Ruhr, Rhine and 
Low Countries. Yet, if we are preparing 
only for war, these ground troops are not 
going to decide it, in the atomic era. To 
meet the Communist strategy of political 
and psychological attack, reconciliation 
and integration of Germany and France 
are far more important. 





3B ON THIS account one cannot be happy 
over the turn of events in Paris. But 
one need not be so gloomy as to see in the 
voting a repudiation of the western alli- 
ance. Take away the 99 followers of 
Moscow and you have a Frenchman’s 
vote of 287-161. Add the 67 members 
of the MRP, most Western and most 
European of the parties, who followed 
Bidault in opposing Mendés-France or 
abstaining from the vote, out of pure 
spite for his action on EDC, and you 
have a count of 354 to 161. Unreliable 
this Assembly may be, but it is sheer 
folly to talk of our “getting along with- 
out France”. 
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The Pitfalls of Scepticism 


By Robertson Davies 


Ir WAS IN 1946 that Professor Bergen 

Evans of Northwestern University 
brought out a delightful book called The 
Natural History of Nonsense; everything 
seemed to be right about it, for it was of 
just the right length, its fun was charming 
and unforced, and its attacks upon wide- 
spread errors of popular belief were con- 
ducted with a scholarly lightness of touch. 
It was understandable that many people 
should wish for a sequel, and now—not 
too hastily—the author offers them The 
Spoor of Spooks. 1 wish I liked it as well 
as the first book, but I do not. In 1948 
scepticism was a pleasing attribute of Pro- 
fessor Evans’s mind; by 1954 it appears 
to have become an obsession with him. 

Scepticism is a quality of all good 
minds, but when it begins to dominate a 
man’s intelligence it diminishes the scope 
and quality of that intelligence. We must 
all, in the nature of things, believe much 
which is untrue. If we paused to question 
every notion that makes up our fund of 
general information we should never get 
on with the important things in our lives. 
We survive a vast amount of error. pretty 
well unscathed. The fact is that a great 
deal of what we believe to be true does 
not influence our lives at all. To take a 
trivial instance, most of us grow up with 
the belief that we should cut our toenails 
Straight across, whereas we may cut our 
fingernails into whatever fanciful shapes 
we please. This is unquestionably non- 
sense, but what difference does it make if 
we believe it? Those of us in middle life 
recall a day when the eating of grape and 
apple seeds was thought to be a sure 
cause of appendicitis; my mother, as a 
child, wore a bag of asafoetida at her 
throat, as did all properly protected 
children, to keep off various fever infec- 
tions. These were errors, but who was 
the worse for them? And undoubtedly 
we cherish many mischievous errors to- 
day. and would be better off without 
them, but it does not lie in the scope of 
most minds to examine and winnow all 
that they have accepted. 

A great many of us could be profes- 
sional doubters, but we have better things 
to do. We doubt when doubt seems 
necessary; otherwise we do not care. And 
in my opinion it is far better to think ad- 
venturously, even though we wallow in 
error from time to time, than to waste 
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our brief lives in knocking down tiny and 
impotent gods. Perpetual doubt of any- 
thing and everything shrivels and sours 
the mind. 

I have at hand a large book by A. S. E. 
Ackermann, a scientist, called Popular 
Fallacies, in which he has gathered to- 
gether all the popular errors that he could 
find in 56 years of determined scepticism; 
my copy is of the fourth and most recent 
(1950) edition, and it contains the state- 
ment and triumphant refutation of 2,150 
stupid common mistakes. I admire the 
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author's industry, and now and then | 
browse in his book. But I do not envy 
him his 56 years of determined doubt. 
Probably it is laziness, in part, but I 
would far.rather believe that pressing the 
upper lip will stop nosebleed, and _ that 
poverty and immoderate desire lead to 
prostitution, and that vibration causes 
steel to crystallize and become brittle. 
than be bothered to confute them. My 
nose does not bleed: I can imagine 
twenty probable causes of prostitution; | 
leave all matters relating to steel to those 
who understand it. I do not wish to con- 
tradict people who believe the things that 
Mr. Ackermann proves to be false. I 
would rather possess my own narrow but 
somewhat extensive knowledge of a few 





things, than be right about matters which 
do not interest me. Scepticism, when it 
becomes professional, is a serious hin- 
drance to thought. Let each man confine 
his scepticism to the realm in which he 
wishes to be an expert, say I. The last 
man in the world who had read every- 
thing, and therefore was assumed to know 
everything, was a bishop who died some- 
where about the time of the Norman Con- 
quest. [ have forgotten his name and he 
never wrote, or said, anything worth re- 
membering. 

It worries me that Professor Evans 
seems to have become a_ professional 
sceptic, for he was a very good writer in 
1946, and he is not nearly such a good 
writer now. There is, in his new book, a 
brassy and confident tone which ill be- 
comes a man of learning. From time to 
time he jeers at those who believe foolish 
things: such jeering is usually a mistake 
for it leads to the deadly sin of Spiritual 
Pride, which has seriously limited many a 
good mind. 

Consider. for example, that admirable 
man. H. L. Mencken. An expert critic of 
books and public affairs, he is a sceptic 
and a man of powerful intellect. But his 
venture into the discussion of religion, 
called A Treatise on the Gods, is a sadly 
shallow book. Not, mind you, because 
Mencken explodes a great many religious 
beliefs, but because he does it for such 
trivial and smart-alec reasons; if one is 
going to explode gods, one must have 
some notion of why men believe in gods: 
one must be, oneself, capable of belief. 
To write such a book, beginning from the 
premise that all belief is laughable error, 
is pitiable. That is why A Treatise on the 
Gods is a disgraceful book by a great 
man. It was Freud’s understanding of 
some of the sources of belief which 
makes The Future of an Illusion a great, 
though possibly a mistaken, book. Freud 
knew that mighty and noble things could 
stem from a mighty and noble belief 
which was not necessarily a proven fact. 

Let me hasten to say, in justice to Pro 
fessor Evans, that he does not seek to 
fight out of his weight in The Spoor of 
Spooks, and he has much to say that it is 
important for us to hear. His best chap- 
ter. I think, is the one called Autointoxi- 
cation, in which he discusses our obsession 
with motor cars: although we profess to 
be horrified by our toll of accidents, says 
he. we do not take the obvious and simple 
means of preventing them: we go right 
on permitting the manufacture of cars 
which will travel at dangerous speeds, 
and we gladly license anybody who is not 
stone blind and unmistakably crazy to 
drive them anywhere and everywhere. The 
plain conclusion is that we would rather 
have speed and power than safety, be the 
cost what it may. 

It is good to read him on the current 
popular “broken homes” explanation for 
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bad behavior among young people; not 
divorce, but death, is the great breaker 
of homes and in the U.S.A. more children 
are orphaned annually than are affected 
by divorce. The home, he says, is more 
stable today than it was at any time for 
which we have statistics. 

He takes a hearty swipe at the modern 
nonsense of “leadership” ——- meaning a 
quality which can be taught to those who 
have it not, and which is mystically de- 
sirable and admirable — and he gives a 
rough time to Dr. Joseph B. Rhine, whose 
notion of “extra-sensory perception” has 
engaged the labor of so many students at 
Duke University. He brings statistics to 
prove that crime does pay, and pays very 
well, if you are a professional criminal 
of ability. I was very happy to read this, 
because the parrot-repetition that “Crime 
does not pay” is, in my mind, a base and 
contemptible attitude toward a _ moral 
problem. The implication seems to be 
that if crime paid it would be admirable. 
The important thing about crime is not 
whether it pays or not, but that it is 
wrong. 

Indeed. The Spoor of Spooks is well 
worth your attention, and my only quar- 
rel with it is that the writer seems to have 
sounded his second call to battle against 
error, not on a silver trumpet, but on a 
brass bugle. He is also sloppy about quo- 
tations (a bad thing in a professor of 
English), and mistakes Maupassant for 
Dumas, and does other things which an 
apostle of clear thinking should avoid. 
Scepticism, when not laced generously 
with humanism and a decent humility, 
diminishes the stature of the sceptic. 


THE SPOOR OF SPOOKS AND OTHER NON- 
SENSE—by Bergen Evans—pp. 295 & index 
—McClelland & Stewart—$5.00. 


Hearing the Unheard 


Words spin through thought like the run- 
ning of the tide, 

Swifter than sleep, 

Lower than the surface of silence: 

Weariness, empty and still as a windless 
sky, 

Lets the current flow without roughness 
or delay: 

Lithe sentences leap and twist 

Through the unstirred depths, 

Between memory and foresight, heard yet 
unheard— 

A light of grayness falls, 

Feathered off from the wings of tran- 
quillity, 

Neither bright nor dull, 

But clear in the climate of considered 
truth, 

And seen 

With the golden eye of knowledge. 

MARTHA BANNING THOMAS 
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“TORONTO,” Hemingway said as he left the city, “has taken five years off my life.” 


Hemingway s Apprenticeship: 


_ The Last of Toronto 


By CHARLES A. FENTON: PART V 


i SCRUTINIZED DISPASSIONATELY, with 
the hindsight of thirty years, Heming- 
way’s final Toronto period in the autumn 
of 1923 has all the elements of swiftly 
paced catastrophe. Its chronology and ac- 
tors provide the outline of a vivid melo- 
drama. All the components were present: 
hero, villain, dilemma and choice, sus- 
pense, theme, and explosive resolution. 
The four months’ narrative had a_neu:t 
unity of time and place. There was even 
off-stage comic relief in the person of Ezra 
Pound, who sent’ Hemingway mocking let- 
ters from Paris, derisively addressed to 
“Tomato, Can.” 

The decision to return to Canada for 
two years, to be sure, was in many ways 
a sound one. Occasioned by his wife’s 
pregnancy and the necessity of providing 
their child with a stable infancy. it was 
the sort of behavior which would be taken 
for granted in the sober world of, say, Oak 
Park. 

At first there was a falsely benign aura 
to the enterpise. It was, after all, a kind 
of homecoming. Some of Hemingway’s 
distaste was removed by the warmth with 
which Gregory Clark, the Star Weekly’s 
feature editor, greeted him, and by the af- 
fection which developed between the 
Clarks and Mrs. Hemingway. 

The Star, as always, had had a large 
turnover. Hemingway had to be introduc- 
ed to most of the staff. Clark’s prefatory 
enthusiasm, however, had been substan- 
tiated by Hemingway's own achievement 
as a correspondent. They had all read his 
European dispatches, particularly those 
from the Near East. He came back to 
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Toronto as a veteran reporter of some sta- 
ture. He now belonged to John Bone and 
the Daily Star, on the other hand, rather 
than to Cranston and the more leisurely, 
semi-literary Star Weekly with which he 
had been primarily associated in 1920 and 
1921. 

Although Cranston had _ reservations 
about the American’s temperamental ca- 
pacity to adjust to the demands of a daily 
paper, he was pleased with Hemingway’s 
success. It was a good job, one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars a week and, it was 
assumed, a permanent assignment inter- 
viewing local and _ visiting celebrities. 
Soon, however, like the rest of the Star’s 
staff, Cranston became aware that Hem- 
ingway was receiving the celebrated Hind- 
marsh treatment. 

In September, 1923, when Hemingway 
returned to Toronto, Hindmarsh, after a 
decade with the Star, was its assistant man- 
aging editor. He had succeeded Cranston 
when the latter became editor of the Star 
Weekly. Although he was married to the 
publisher’s daughter, Hindmarsh himself 
was harassed by his own immediate su- 
perior, John Bone. Hindmarsh was also 
attempting the difficult job of simultan- 
eously boosting circulation and_ ridding 
the Daily Star of the raffish young men 
whose talents frequently made the circula- 
tion possible. Shortly after World War II 
he declared with relish: “The cult of the 
prima donna (in journalism) is dead.” 

In 1923, however, the cult was very 
much alive, both in Toronto and through- 
out the American newspaper world. Hind- 
marsh concluded automatically that Hem- 


ingway, fresh from the undisciplined rou- 
tine of overseas work, was a member of 
that school. Between September 10, 1923, 
when he went on the Srar’s payroll, and 
September 25, Hemingway was not as- 
signed a single story of sufficient impor- 
tance to rate the paper’s lavishly given by- 
line. He was sent to the city hall with 
vague instructions to see what was going 
on. He covered concerts at Massey Hall, 
and he was summoned from bed at four 
in the morning to cover one-alarm fires. 
His degradation was observed with resent- 
ment by another young reporter. 

Morley Callaghan, several years young- 
er than Hemingway, was in 1923 a part- 
time member of the Star’s editorial staff. 
He was just completing his undergraduate 
work at the University of Toronto, and 
beginning to write the short stories which 
were to make him so significant a literary 
force in the 1920s and 1930s. Like so 
many young men of talent in Toronto, he 
had almost necessarily gravitated toward 
the Star Weekly. One of the legends to 
which he responded most actively was the 
picture Greg Clark and Jimmy Cowan 
and Frise, the cartoonist, had created for 
him that summer of their friend Heming- 
way. 

Callaghan and Hemingway, inevitably, 
became close friends that autumn. Their 
friendship survived into the late 1920s, 
when Callaghan moved to Paris for a 
time; finally it dissolved in the meaning- 
less acrimony of New York literary gos- 
sip. Callaghan never concealed his ad- 
miration for certain aspects of Heming- 
way’s' work, nor did he ever belittle his 
own early debt to the American. “I'll al- 
ways be grateful to Hemingway,” said 
Callaghan, thirty years after that first 
meeting in the Toronto city room, “be- 
cause at a time when I needed encourage- 
ment he told me I was going to be a great 
writer.” 

Hemingway urged Callaghan to com- 
mit himself totally to serious writing. 
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Callaghan remembered the American as 
being “bishop-like” in his severity and 
urgency. They read each other’s work 
and talked about “all other living writ- 
ers”, and in particular of Sherwood And- 
erson, whom Callaghan admired im- 
mensely. He was a figure of substance to 
the young reporters of his own age. Once 
or twice they feted him in their fraternity 
house at the university. Hemingway's 
comment after one of these salons indi- 
cated again the kind of milieu with which 
he had enveloped himself. “They made 
me feel like Anatole France,” he told a 
colleague. 

Hemingway’s confidante on that occa- 
sion was Mary Lowrey (now SATURDAY 
NiGHT’s Mary Lowrey Ross), an intelli- 
gent, witty Canadian who was emancipat- 
ing herself from much the same genteel 
background Hemingway had known in 
Oak Park. Later she published a number 
of deftly written short stories and estab- 
lished herself as a successful free lance. 
In 1923, however, she was merely an- 
other rebellious Star reporter, thoroughly 
familiar with the Hindmarsh treatment. 
Her small office became a refuge for 
Hemingway. “He would storm in there,” 
she said many years later, “and rave and 
rant about that so and so.” She found 
him an engaging fellow sufferer, and even 
in his frustration an amiable and enter- 
taining prisoner. 

Prohibition and its indignities were but 
another of the elements which menaced 
Hemingway’s plan to remain in journal- 
ism for an additional two years. Toron- 
to was a caricature of puritanism, notori- 
cus for its blue laws and its Sabbath so- 
lemnity. 

Hemingway’s vocational reaction to 
this atmosphere was a natural one. He 
manufactured, by and large, the kind of 
material that was required. His first story 
was published on September 15, by the 
Star Weekly; Cranston bought it to tide 
Hemingway over until he went on the 
Daily Star payroll. The article established 
the pattern of much of the work he would 
do during the next three and a_ half 
months. In it he exploited the sort of 
gossip a working newspaperman acquires 
almost unconsciously. Assessing his audi- 
ence with cynical shrewdness, Heming- 
way prepared a Sunday supplement treat- 
ment of contemporary European royalty. 

Hemingway’s work continued to demon- 
Strate this expert, angry facility. Late in 
October he managed to get himself trans- 
ferred to the Star Weekly staff, removing 
himself to a degree from Hindmarsh’s 
tyranny. He was unquestionably one of 
the magazine’s principal attractions. He 
shared the featured columns with Fred 
Griffin and Gregory Clark. 

The general tone of his articles became 
increasingly pedestrian. By early Novem- 
ber he was writing two long articles for 
almost every issue of the Star Weekly. 
“Pretty soon,” he told another reporter 
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bitterly, “I'll be writing the whole damn 
magazine.” It even became necessary to 
mask part of his productivity behind the 
decent cloak of a pseudonym; the most 
flagrant of his hack work began to appear 
under the by-line of John Hadley. 

By mid-November Hemingway had de- 
cided to go back to Europe with the new 
year. Stimulated by his decision, and act- 
ing upon Cranston’s friendly agreement 
to help finance the trip through the pur- 
chase of extra Star Weekly stories, Hem- 
ingway poured out a torrent of copy so 
large that the magazine was still using his 
material after he had left Toronto. 

The friction between Hemingway and 
the assistant managing editor had not 
been dissolved by the former’s transfer- 
ence to the staff of the Star - Weekly. Cran- 
ston’s men were always at the disposal of 
Hindmarsh, either for regular city desk 
assignments or for special chores. Hem- 
ingway’s attitude toward the Daily Star 
editor had been openly hostile since early 
October. At that time Hindmarsh sent 
him to New York to cover the arrival of 
Lloyd George, despite the young Ameri- 
can’s plea that his wife would almost cer- 
tainly be delivered in Toronto during 
those few days. 

The circumstances of Hemingway’s ulti- 
mate resignation from the Star are ob- 
scure, clouded by conflicting testimony 
and the reticence that has often muzzled 
witnesses to many such episodes on 
the paper. Hemingway, however, was 
never reticent about the Star. His own 
version of the final break, written years 
later in a letter to Cranston—at a time 
when the retired editor was preparing a 
volume of reminiscences—was precise and 
psychologically plausible. 

Hemingway told Cranston in 1951 that 
he had been assigned to do an interview 
with Count Aponyi, the Hungarian diplo- 
mat. The Hungarian gave Hemingway a 
number of official documents which would 
clarify his mission, and “extracted a 
promise that they would be returned later 
in the day”. Hemingway sent the papers 
to Hindmarsh, with a note requesting him 
to put the papers in the office safe until 
he could take them back to the Count. 
Hindmarsh, according to Hemingway, 
read the note and threw the documents in 
the wastebasket. Later that day, in the 
normal routine of office-cleaning proced- 
ure, they were burned in the furnace. 
Hemingway resigned as soon as he learn- 
ed of the destruction of the papers. 

Even the bookkeeping records of the 
Star do not clarify the episode. They mere- 
ly indicate that Hemingway resigned some 
time in December and drew his final pay 
on the last day of the month. 

In January, 1924, Hemingway and _ his 
small family left Toronto, their proposed 
two years in Canada reduced to four 
months. Hemingway never went back, al- 
though one of the ingredients of his To- 
ronto legend is that he appeared trium- 
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phantly in person in the Star city room 
to distribute copies of his first novel. He 
did continue to write Greg Clark and 
Morley Callaghan. 

Journalism was completely thrust aside 
in its inhibitory sense on January 19, 
1924, when the Hemingways sailed from 
New York on the Cunard liner Antonia. 
“Toronto,” Hemingway told his friends 
from the Star in ironic farewell, “has 
taken five years off my life.” His sense 
of humor and general maturity allowed 
him to recover rapidly from the disaster 
of those final four months of newspaper 
work; 1924 would be a year of intensive 
serious writing. His bitterness about the 
Toronto episode, however, never com- 
pletely healed. Even the manner in which 
Cranston was discarded by the Star in 
1932 enraged him. “He was as_ badly 
treated by the Toronto Star,’ Heming- 
way declared in 1952, not long before 
the editor’s death, “as a man could be 
and that is almost as far as a man can 
get in being badly treated.” 

Hemingway's debt to journalism was 4 
large one, and he always acknowledged it. 
Unlike many ex-newspapermen, however, 
he neither sentimentalized the profession 
nor misunderstood its essential threat to 
creative writing. “In newspaper work,” he 
explained later, “you have to learn to for- 
get every day what happened the day be- 
fore.” He always felt a parallel between 
journalism and war. Each, he maintained, 
is valuable to a writer “up until the point 
that it forcibly begins to destroy your 
memory”. His views on this are emphatic. 
“A writer must leave it before that point. 
But he will always have scars from it.” 


This is the last of five excerpts from 
“The Apprenticeship of Ernest Heming- 
way”, Copyright 1954 by Charles A. 
Fenton. Farrar, Straus and Young, Inc., 
publishers. Distributed in Canada by Am- 
bassador Books Ltd. 
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a real interest in Canadian Vickers Limited be- 
cause Canadian Vickers designs and builds 
boilers that make steam. 
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superior boiler that makes live 
steam in less time, with greater 
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Chess Problem 
By 


“Centaur” 
24 OF THE SIXTY twO-movers entered in 
the 1928 Chess Amateur valve tour- 
ney, no less than 24 appeared in an ap- 
pendix to Alain White’s Valves and Bi- 
Valves. All of the 24 problems 
prizewinners or received honorable men- 
tion for merit, and Alain White won first 


were 


prize for originality. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 99. 


Key-move 1.P-Q4, threatening 2.Kt-Q5 
mate. If PxP e 2.B-B4 mate. If P-K6; 
2.B-B2 mate. If Kt-K6; 2.B-Q1 mate. If 
Q-B4; 2.B-Q5 mate. If Kt-B2:; 2.R-Kt8 
mate. 

A top prizewinner. 
bi-valve with unpinning. 
bi-valve with unpinning. 


with P en passant 


lateral Kt 


and 





PrRoBLEM No. 100, by E. E. Maybee. 
Fort Frances, Ontario. 


Black—Eight Pieces. 





White—Eight Pieces. 
White mates in two. 


Dig For It! 


By Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 


owners bear her out that three 

unlucky number? (10) 

6, 8. She’s lcoking for a 9 opportunity to 
cash in. (4-6) 

6, 20. A page from 
(4,4) 

10. Incompetent incurable? (5) 

11. The groom takes a pint, but not straight. 
(9) 

12, 6, 15. The yellow fever of '97. (3,4,4) 

12, 9, 22. Swindle that panned out well in 
the annals cf Ancient Greece? (3,6,6) 

12, 9, 23. Reign of Midas according to Matt. 
VII, 12? (3,6,4) 

13. A dandy head? (7) 

14. What the 6, 8 found? (3) 

15. See 12. 

16. This is where her name comes from. (4) 

18. Though not one of the Parkers, the Duke 
of Wellington was so called. (4) 

20. See 6. 

23. See 12. 

24. ae to a friend gets a stony response. 
(4 

28. He had the bug for 6. (3) 

29. Omit the pun in the middle. (7) 

31. So many Poles came to this end. (3) 


1. Did the 
was her 


“The Golden Treasury’? 





32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 


. Did 


One showing this indicates 17, 9. (9) 
Incentive needs direction to repel. (5) 
See 19. 


One has to be to get ten stripes. (10) 
DOWN 

. See 19. 
. Key-men, no doubt. (7) 
. Where Moses was found without a tail! 
(6) 
. He makes newsmen extremely poor when 
reorganized. (9) 

As a hill it doesn’t amound to much! (5) 
. Prayers could be so, or sin results. (7) 
See 6. 

See 12 


, 9. Money talks? On the contrary! (7,2,6) 


6, 34, 1 down. As the girl said when she 
examined her dime-store ring? (3,2.3,4,4,8) 
she choose the Royal Academy to 
appear in? (7) 


. See 12 
. Pasteur went over to this for research. 


(7) 


. Teetotallers show a lack of it! (6) 
. Does an 18 person have one of his more 


fully developed? (6) 


. It takes 240 to make a 9 sovereign (5) 


Solution to 
Last Week’s Puzzle 


ACROSS 


1. Up and around 
9. Usurper 

10. Collide 

. Theme 

12. Owns 

13. Menu 

15. Restless 

. Frisky 

19. Inhale 

. Intaglio 

. Gems 

. Leda 

. Tenet 

28. Reredos 

29. Emblems 

. Mendelssohn 


DOWN 


. Usurers 

. Ample 

. Dormouse 

. Racine 

. Ugly 

. Drivers 

. Butter fingers 
. Beauty contest 
. Aria 

. Lily 

. Sneakers 

. Humdrum 

. Lantern 

. Lessee 

. Taboo 


. Odin (348) 
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A Banker’s-kye Perspective 
On Prospects for 1955 


By W. P. SNEAD 


@ THE PRESIDENTS of Canada’s charter- 
ed banks hold the unique position of 
being not only participants in the game 
of business but also interested spectators, 
able to amplify their direct observations 
with information from subordinates in all 
parts of the grandstand. When they choose 
to share their opinions, then, they’re 
worth listening to; and a couple of weeks 
ago they were talking about how the 
game would be played in 1955. 

James Stewart, President of the Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce, said: “Overall 
I would suggest that the next 12 months 
will record a continuation of the spotty 
pattern that has been evident this year. 
How well or how poorly we react to the 
growing competition, both at home and 
from abroad, will of course, have an im- 
portant bearing on the relative success of 
our operations next year. However, dis- 
posable income continues to be high and 
there is every expectation that consumer 
purchasing will remain at a reasonably 
high level. Meanwhile technology, com- 
bined with the continuing development of 
resources, suggests a steadiness in the rate 
of expansion of primary goods, services 
and industries. Investment opportunities 
should continue to be favorable and par- 
ticularly in the construction industry it 
would appear that capital investment 
should remain strong. In the longer view, 
I look for continued growth and develop- 
ment throughout the country.” 


Gordon R. Ball, President of the Bank 
of Montreal, told shareholders at the an- 
nual meeting that he looked for a gradual 
resumption of normal growth after the 
mild recession of the past year. “Indeed 
it has been an unusual and salutary fea- 
ture of the business downturn of the past 
year that both the overall level and the 
internal structure of Canadian prices have 
remained virtually stable. . . A dependable 
dollar has come to be appreciated and re- 
spected and it is to be hoped that its 
value will continue to be safeguarded 
. . . Developments abroad contain some 
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thought - provoking implications for Can- 
ada. The sharpened competitive edge of 
Overseas products is cutting into our ex- 
port markets and into our home market. 
North America could become, and in 
some respects is tending to become, an 
area of high costs that is being by-passed 
by the currents of international trade. 
High labor costs need not price a prod- 
uct out of the market if the cost per unit 
can be kept low. The need to increase 
efficiency and reduce unit cost is a matter 
in which labor has an interest that is cer- 
tainly not less than the interest of man- 
agement.” 

L. S. Mackersy, President of the Impe- 
rial Bank of Canada, noted that the great 
European fear that economic disaster 
would befall other countries if there 
should be an American recession, has 
been proved false. The threat of serious 
depression which hung over this continent 
a year ago has also been dissipated. The 
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great post-war expansion has not yet run 
its course. “A realistic appraisal of busi- 
ness prospects for the next year must take 
into account the recent decline in defence 
spending and exports. Financial 
changes during the past year should lend 
further support to Canadian financing 
from our long-run resource development 
program. While it is always difficult 
to specify the types of spending which 
will bring recovery from recession, it is 
very hard to see anything but expansion 
ahead for Canada. Technical change and 
population growth together demand an in- 
vestment program in North America 
which should not only fully occupy our 
present productive capacity, but call for 
its great expansion.” 

A. C. Ashforth, President-designate of 
the new Toronto-Dominion Bank, observ- 
ed that there has been considerable talk 
about the 1954 recession. Yet, 1954 
has been the second best year in Can- 
ada’s_ history. Gross national product 
for the year will not be very far below 
$24 billion, the principal factor in the 
reduction in national production being 
the crop failure in Western Canada. 
“Indications are that the present level of 
business activity will be maintained 
throughout the early months of 1955. 
Consumer spending shows no signs of 
falling off. The outlook for wheat exports 
has improved and, despite this year’s 
crop failure, farm income in Western 
Canada in the first half of 1955 should 
be higher than in the same_ period 
of 1954. Another favorable factor is that 
manufacturers’ inventories were reduced 
during 1954 and are now below their 1952 
level. For the year as a whole there is no 
reason to believe that business activity 
will be less than in 1954. At the same 
time, there is no indication that the rate 
of economic growth of earlier post-war 
years will be resumed. The shift from a 
seller’s to a buyer’s market has brought 
new problems but there is no reason to 
lose confidence in the future.” 

H. L. Enman, President of the Bank of 
Nova Scotia, commented that for the first 
time since the war, Canada has experienc- 
ed a year that was not as good as the year 
before, but: 

“While we are experiencing a readjust- 
ment now, I see nothing in it to alter our 
remarkable prospects of growth and de- 
velopment. Our friends in the United 
States see our potentialities and frequently 
act upon them, as so do many shrewd ob- 
servers overseas. However, there are some 
Canadians who take a more cautious and 
sceptical point of view. For example. 
there have been, in my view, too many 
sales of Canadian developed businesses to 
external interests in the past year or so. 
Of course, there is no objection to such 
sales in themselves. But they are to be re- 
gretted to the extent that they indicate a 
lack of imagination and vision. We must 
not sell our birthright.” 
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When she goes abroad—she flies the B-O:-4A-C Monarch 


At one time or another. you'll find leading names from almost every field of 
\ : 


endeavour on B.O.A.C. passenger lists. And it’s often the little luxuries 


: THE 
as much as the big advantages that seem to attract these smart travelers. 7 | 


The convivial air of the downstairs lounge .. . as much as the smooth, 
over-the-weather flight of B.O.A.C.’s great double-deck Stratocruisers. Double-Deck Stratocruiser 
The smart Bond Street Cabin Bag presented to every passenger . . . as Service De Luxe 
much as the superb meals served with éclat. The size and perfect 


appointments of the dressing rooms . . . as much as the pleasure of 

arriving refreshed after a sound night’s sleep in a full-length berth. nang) (5 

Next time, try this ONLY all-first-class service between Montreal and Britain. — 

From then on. you. too. will say: “When | go abroad, | fly B.O.A.C.” MONTREAL- LONDON Direct. also 
’ 


MONTREAL- GLASGOW- LONDON 


Bookings through your travel agent... railway ticket office or 
BRITISH OVE RPORATION 
eee eee ee The ONLY All-First-Class 
Services between 


MONTREAL « TORONTO + VANCOUVER 
In U.S.A.: Boston. Chicago, Dallas, ° e e these points. 
Detroit, Los Angeles. Miami. New York, ; 


San Francisco, Washington 





Who’s Who in Business 
Ne a 
POQQOOVS 
Long and Short 


By John Irwin 


AS CHAIRMAN of the Toronto Stock 

Exchange and partner in the invest- 
ment house of Wills, Bickle and Com- 
pany, George Leslie Jennison holds an 
important place among the men who help 
shape the country’s economy. The Ex- 
change is the biggest- in Canada and the 
volume of shares traded in 1953 exceeded 
every other exchange in North America, 
while the dollar value was exceeded only 
by the New York Stock Exchange. 

Affable and alert, of medium height, 
with an athletic fig- 
ure, fair hair and 
a neatly - clipped 
moustache, George 
Jennison has a lik- 
able personality and 
a charming sense of 
humor. 

Born at New Glas- 
gow, Nova Scotia, 
on June 19, 1906, 
he attended Western 
Canada College at 
Calgary where his 
father was a judge 
of the Alberta 
Court. After his 
father’s death in 
1919, he came to 
Toronto and went 
to Harbord Collegi- 
ate Institute. At 17 
he attended the Uni- 
versity of Toronto 
in pass arts and in the following year 
moved into second year modern history. 

In February of his second year, he 
sought a job for the coming summer from 
an old family friend, Col. F. H. Deacon, 
at that time president of the Canadian 
National Exhibition. “Col. Deacon asked 
me what I was going through for and | 


said I presumed it would be law. He ask- - 


ed me why, and I replied I had no par- 
ticular reason except that my _ father, 
grandfather and great-grandfather had all 
been lawyers.” The upshot of this con- 
versation was a start, a couple of days 
later, on a career as an investment dealer. 

His first job was “licking stamps for 
$50 a month” and he eventually became 
ledger clerk, salesman and, at the age of 
26, partner in F. H. Deacon and Co. With 
$300 borrowed from his mother, he ran 
it up to $45,000 by 1929 “without any 
apparent effort on my part”. 

Shortly before his marriage to Frances 
Playfair on October 12, 1929, “my father- 
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in-law, Stuart B. Playfair, mildly sug- 
gested I should buy a house out of my 
profits. | nonchalantly replied that I didn’t 
feel I could tie up so much money when 
it was obvious I could double my money 
in a few months.” Less than a week after 
his wedding, the crash came. “On return 
from golf, I joined friends around a radio 
listening to the closing quotes. My ‘for- 
tune’ was largely in International Nickel 
and by the time the announcer got down 
to the I’s, I knew I had lost. my propos- 
ed house and a lot 
more. I found I was 
short $45,000 paper 
profits, but long a 
wonderful wife, a 
car and a job.” 

In 1933, at the 
bottom of the de- 
pression, he joined 
Playfair and Com- 
pany and _ stayed 
with them until 1940 
when he was _ ap- 
pointed Director of 
the Priorities Branch 
of the Department 
of Munitions and 
Supply at Ottawa. 
Due to a blind eye, 
the result of an ac- 
cident as a child, “I 
was not eligible for 

Ashley & Crippen military service, 
JENNISON which I sought”. 

On his return to Toronto in 1945 he 
joined Wills, Bickle and Company. He 
became a partner in 1946 when he also 
became a governor of the Stock Ex- 
change and was elected chairman in 1953. 

His business demands a great deal of 
travelling and in addition to frequent trips 
to the Alberta oil fields, he makes periodi- 
cal visits to Europe. He holds several im- 
portant directorships in oil, insurance, ex- 
ploration and industrial companies. 

With his wife and two daughters, aged 
21 and 14 respectively, he lives in a com- 
fortable house of Tudor design. “My 
wife is a fanatical gardener. I merely ad- 
mire it.”” Business publications and finan- 
cial reports take up much of his reading 
time, but for pure escape he delves into a 
good Perry Mason-type of detective story. 
He is an enthusiastic golfer (“I find it a 
maddening game and, despite the fact I 
am known as ‘Easy Dough Jennison’, I 
am fond of it”), and is keenly interested 
in all sports. 


MR. H. J. A. CHAMBERS 


The Board of Directors of Modern 
Tool Works Ltd. takes pleasure in 
announcing that at its meeting held 
on Wednesday, December 2nd, 
1954, Mr. H. J. A. Chambers was 
appointed President of the Com- 
pany, to take effect January Ist, 
1955, filling the vacancy due to the 
resignation of Mr. E. Barker. * 


You want protection 


against crippling 


accidents to 
your power 
equipment 


You can get the best \ 


with The Boiler In- 
spection and Insur- 


j ance Company insur- 


ance because 64 field 
inspectors backed by 
the Company’s 80 
Years’ experience de- 
vote full time to in- 
specting boilers and 
machinery insured 
with this company. 


See your Agent 
or Broker 
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Government of Canada 
Bonds and 
Treasury Bills 
Provincial and 
Municipal Bonds 
Public Utility and 
Industrial Financing 


Orders accepted for execution 
on all stock exchanges 
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DOMINION SECURITIES 
_CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 
Offices in Principal 
Canadian Cities, 
New York and London, Eng. 
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Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 


STAMP COLLECTORS 


SENSATIONAL 25c SALE Hundreds of Genuine Stamps! 
{: Korea: Scarce Korean War 
issues. These are missing in al- 
most every collection. 

2: Collection of over 300 differ- 
ent genuine stamps. Includes San 
Marino ‘‘Columbus”’ set, Sports, 
Airmails, Argentine ‘‘Eva Peron’’ 





memorial, Indonesia, Vatican 
City, Israel, Roosevelt stamps, 
etc. ! 





3: Yemen—Scarce stamps honor- 
. ing the Universal Postal Union. 
Stamps from this Arabian kingdom are rarely seen. 
All Three Lots—Regular $2.98 value for only 25c in order 
to introduce you to our bargain approval selections. 
National Stamp Sales, Dept. D, 832 8th Ave., New York 19. 


SPECIALISTS IN FINDING 


A, EXECUTIVES AND SALESMEN Z 
7, FOR INDUSTRY 


EXECUTIVE 
SELECTION 
CONSULTANTS 


330 BAY ST. 
TORONTO 
EM. 61068 
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By W. P. Snead 


United Asbestos 


I HAVE some shares of United Asbes- 
8 tos for which I paid $4.50. Would 
you tell me, should I hold it or sell it?— 
M. S., Burks Falls, Ont. 

The price pattern of United Asbestos 
has varied only slightly for almost a year, 
with price changes being confined to a 
narrow range between $3.75 and $4.95. 
This November-December advance has 
carried the price to its best level since 
1951. 

The narrow pattern of the past few 
years has been typical of the period be- 
tween the promotion stage, when the 
stock is actually traded by speculators, 
and the approach of the production stage, 
when investors begin to measure possible 
income from the shares. 

The current advance quite possibly can 
extend further, but the area of above 
$5.50 appears likely to hinder an exten- 
sion of the advance until the heavy supply 
of stock is absorbed. Holding your posi- 
tion is warranted at the present time, with 
a protective “stop loss” about 30 cents 
under the highs reached on this recovery. 


Eureka Corp. 


% MANY YEARS ago | purchased 500 
§ shares of Eureka Corp. at an aver- 
age price of $2.60. Then it looked to me 
like a good speculative investment. After 
the flooding of the shaft in 1948 the pic- 
ture was completely changed. I have no 
recent news of the mine and would be 
glad to have your opinion. To sell at the 
present price of 90 cents would involve a 
considerable loss and I have maintained 
faith that the management would eventu- 
ally solve the water problem.—W. M.., 
Victoria, BC. 

The story of the Eureka property, if it 
ever is brought back into being as a com- 
mercial producer, will go down in history 
as one of the romances of mining. For 
years it has baffled geologists and mining 
engineers. It has led entrepreneurs on with 
promises of rich earnings and defied them 
with faults and flooding since 1870. 

During the latter part of the last cen- 
tury ore was extracted from rich ore 
bodies, which existed above the 900 ft. 
level, until about 1900 when the known 
ore was terminated by the “Ruby Hill 
fault”. It remained idle then until 1937, 
when the present company, under a lease 
agreement with the Richmond Eureka 
Mining Company, entered the picture. 
Until 1941 work was limited to diamond 
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drilling. Then a new shaft, the Fad, was 
started to explore a few ore body in- 
dicated by previous diamond drilling. 
This ore body, on diamond drilling, show- 
ed from 15 to 54 ft. of thickness and an 
approximate average of 0.204 ounces of 
gold, 6.3 ounces of silver, 3.96 per cent 
lead and 10.92 per cent zinc. 

By 1948 the shaft had been sunk to 
the 2,400 ft. level and a drive to explore 
the ore was commenced at the 2,250 ft. 
level. 

An overwhelming flood of water, at a 
rate of better than 9,000 gallons per 
minute, was encountered which flooded 
the shaft and work was terminated. This 
announcement also flooded the stock mar- 
ket with offerings and, while the water 
rose, the price of the stock sank from 
its high of $4.55 to a low of 26 cents in 
1949, 

With this prize withheld by a geological 
difficulty, the management turned to ex- 
ploration of another area above the water 
level. During 1953, drilling disclosed a 
substantial new deposit of ore in the 
Adam’s Hill area about a mile northeast 
of the flooded Fad shaft and shaft-sinking 
was Started early in 1954. A_ new shaft 
was Started and the last report in Novem- 
ber indicated that this is at 850 ft., with 
ore news expected from the drilling to be 
conducted from the 900 ft. level. 

Meanwhile, the stock has wavered be- 
tween a low of 54 cents and a high of 
$1.38 and is currently trading at $1.35. 

If the new development work can show 
enough earnings, then money may be 
forthcoming to cover the cost of the $6.5 
million project to de-water the flooded 
workings at the lower levels. Meanwhile, 
the company still appears to be an in- 
teresting speculation and the, holding of 
your stock seems warranted on the gamble 
that the word Eureka, which Archimedes 
once shouted as he leaped from his bath- 
tub in ancient Greece, will still mean 
“success”. 


Brazilian Traction 


'¢] I HAVE several hundred shares of 
Brazilian Traction at an average cost 
of about 8. What is your opinion of the 
company’s position now, the possibility of 
the next dividend being paid in cash and 
the market prospects of the stock?—M. 
D., Ottawa. 

The most important factor affecting 
both the dividend policy and the stock 
market outlook for Brazilian is the diffi- 
cult economic position of Brazil. The 
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new government has made some headway 
in stabilizing the inflationary spiral that 
raised the cost of living in Sao Paulo by 
19 per cent in the first eight months of z 

1954. In November, a $200 million, five- New Year 
year loan was arranged between the 
Brazilian government and a group of 
United States banks to help the country 
over its balance-of-payments difficulties. 


Investment Suggestions 


Our January ‘Review and Securities List’? comments 


As reported by the Guaranty Trust on certain aspects of Canada’s monetary policies and 
Company of New York, coffee exports finances including the broadening of the short term 

; were well below 1953 levels, and from money market during the past year. 

January through September Brazil's share TI * ‘. iets E . ee 

; od ten Uladteh Sistas cotes- ensslas: fad The Canadian Bank of ¢ ommerce new share offering 

dropped to 33 per cent as compared to by means of rights and its earnings and dividend 
41 per cent in 1953 and 56 per cent in record during the past five vears are summarized. 

. 1949. Other countries have increased their a ei. xe ile Reel 5 ; 

’ shane. da: the US satan dee ie eek te e Securities List contains offerings of a broad 

: the efforts of the previous Brazilian gov- selection of attractive Canadian Government, Muni- 
ernment to maintain high prices for coffee. cipal and Corporation bonds and shares for January 

‘ Whether the new government will suc- investment. 

. ceed in its policies of stimulating trade 

i remains to be seen, but it appears that a 

: more liberal attitude towards the invest- January ‘‘Review and Securities List”’ 

ment of foreign capital will be held. As forwarded promptly on request. 
a surmise, it is expected that this will 
allow companies, such as Brazilian Trac- 
tion, sufficient exchange for cash divi- Wood, Gundy & Company 
dends. Limited 

1 A review of the market partern of this Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax 

: stock shows that the high point of 9% Saint John Quebec London, Ont. Hamilton Ottawa 

r _— reached last April, when the payment Kitchener Regina Edmonton Calgary Victoria 

‘ of a dividend in cash was announced. London, Eng. Chicago . New York 

Subsequently, the price declined to 6% 

1 in November and the current rise, appar- 

3 ently based on optimism towards the pay- 

: ment of a cash dividend, has carried the 


price back up to 8%. 
h From the chart pattern it is evident that 
a heavy bank of offerings will exist above 








e 
the 914 mark and this level could be con- 
- sidered a selling level from a trading point 
f of view. 
w | Asbestos Corp. 
ye ee 
5 g FOR SEVERAL YEARS 1 have held 
d shares of Asbestos Corporation | 
Limited and have had the pleasure of see- { f 
et, : . 
1- ing the price advance from 23 to 35. I Lh) LAY CC ~_ ‘ 
of : am wondering whether to sell now or hold e 
i k : ° 
le F on the prospects of further gain. What 
25 : do you think of the prospects?—H. F. M.., your GILT Let us help you plan your 
n- j —- Toronto. Will, which we are glad to 
in : At the present time it would be difficult 


/ ithout ch . 
to find a stock that possesses as many plus BY i ee charge 
factors for 1955 as this one. Ask for booklet 


As the largest independent producer of 


“Some Remarks on Wills” 





: asbestos in Canada, the company serves a 

of wide domestic and foreign market. The 

st F various grades of asbestos are used in a THE 

he F vast range of products, from automobiles ROYAL TRUST 

of to electrical goods and also in the con- 

id : Struction industry. With a capitalization COMPANY 

> ‘Bndswisnd-manerdiigdmaburs: OFFICES ACROSS CANADA FROM COAST TO COAST 
: the halance sheets of the company make 

ng E very pleasant reading. Net profits have 

ck improved steadily from the $1,138,234 of 

fi- F 1949 to $4,422,656 in 1953, and the gen- 

he ; eral balance sheet shows the company to 
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be in an excellent financial position. 

Development of the new Normandie 
mine and its mill, a $12.5 million project, 
has been accomplished out of retained 
earnings. 

Although the 1954 annual report may 
differ only slightly from the 1953 report, 
the bringing into full operation of this new 
mine in 1955 promise§ to improve earn- 
ings considerably. The drain on capital 


Wpe/ 6 4/ FROM SAINT JOHN, N.B. will be reversed, and, as production from 
GadbH TO LIVERPOOL the new mine will be free of income tax 
EMPRESS OF FRANCE for the first three years of operation, 


EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA it is expected that earnings per share will 


“Thrif " : show a considerable improvement. The 
See Pee: new mill will likely be much more effi- 
rae ee se al from a 52 Tourist cient than its older counterparts; thus the 
fares! You'll find superb 212 ere company will benefit even if the increased 
cuisine and accommodation, Sailings: overall productive capacity, estimated at 
Feb. 9, 23. Mar. 23 35-45 per cent, is not utilized. Older, less 
efficient units could be shut down. 
The market is alert to these develop- 
ments and the possibilities of an increase 
in the dividend rate. After trading in a 





...and luxury ocean travel is 
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| movies, dancing and dozens 






Special Sailing of the 
EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND 
from NEW YORK 





of wonderful activities on board 





when you sail via the White 







Empresses. March 26 - — — - - ] 

rom the beginning of 1952 to April of this 

Assistance with passports and full information from from HALIFAX past year, the stock has edged upwards 
any Canadian Pacific office or your travel agent. MARCH 29 steadily to its present price. On the as- 





sumption that the present dividend of 
$1.25, which provides a yield of 5 per 
cent at $35, could be raised to $1.75, the 
stock would have to advance to $45 to 
achieve the present yield. On the down 
side, the long pattern of accumulation 
under 30 indicates support should be evi- 
dent on a retreat near the 30 mark. 

All factors considered, the encouraging 
potentials of this company from both the 


short and long-term views, warrant the 
U p p e r ( al n a d al C O l l e g e continued holding of your stock. 


FOR EVERY REASON—GO THRIFT SEASON 


















gen TORONTO, CANADA 
N42, Boarding and Day School for Boys — Grades 2-13 In Brief 
V7 AT 
~~ QUI MERU 
wy IE * flicate y § 
S Cc HOLARSH iP S dp I HAVE an old certificate for ; $000 
shares of West Shore Malartic. Is 


Valued from $650 to $1500 per annum for boys entering Grades VI-XIII 
Applications to be received on or before March 18, 1955 
Qualifying Examinations in April for Entrance in September, 1955 


this any good?—E. §S., Cornwall, Ont. 
As wallpaper. 


WOULD YOU advise buving Ascot Metals 


For full particulars apply to 
R. L. H., Richmond, 


The Rev. C. W. Sowby, M.A., D.D., Principal, Upper Canada College, Toronto 7, Canada at 50 cents a share? 
Que. 


No. 





HAVE shares in Eureka Kirkland, bought 
in 1924. Are these shares worth any- 
thing todav?—E. E., Montreal. 


Not a penny. 
I WOULD appreciate some advice on 


ESTABLISHED 1878 Black Bay Uranium. I recently purchased 
500 shares at $2.20 but it has subsequent- 


MEDLAND SON ly dropped to $1.55. What should I do 
: AND now?—C. V. H., Edmonton. 


INSURANCE Hope—hard. 


I PURCHASED shares in Porcupine Pen- 
insular, which was later changed to Brun- 


371 BAY STREET EMpire 4-3332 
TORONTO 1 hurst. Should I sell now at 8 cents? This 


would entail a loss of 36 cents a share.— 
M. W. P., Toronto. 


Might as well go for the rest of the ride. 
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The clothes, described as fresh, beautiful and admirably 





designed, excited a good deal of admiration from the New 






York experts. So did the Montreal models, who 






were also fresh, beautiful, and admirably designed. 





The fashion show had a direct educational value. “Up till 






now we had always thought of Canada as a cold, 
woolly-minded country,” said the New York Times expert, 
as a model drifted by in a flutter of gold 

nylon chiffon overlaid with filigree gold embroidery. 









The fashion show ranged through suits to resort clothes 





and evening frocks. No blanket cloth adaptations, 






and no parkas. Incidentally, one of the most admired 






numbers was an apron-combination evening frock, a design 


































we would be willing to sponsor at the drop of a 





FROM THE COLLECTION of 1,400 glass perfume bottles owned lipstick. The apron was frivolous, rather than utilitarian, 
by Mr. and Mrs. John R. Kennedy, Toronto: | to r, clear and didn’t include pockets for lipstick, compact, 
glass, typical of Swedish simplicity, made about 1915 by 
Orrefors; a French bottle (before 1910), in pale yellow ; 
“angel-cake” glass, so called because of its featherweight direction. Meanwhile we can still dream of the beautiful 
quality, due to air bubbles; a vase-like bottle of Bristol opaque cobbler’s apron that can go anywhere, and hold anything 
glass, with hand painted floral design, made about 1775, for - a 7 ” 
rose water; a circle in white crackle glass that has a shattered 

look (France, before 1910). 


cigarettes and lighter. But, at least, it is a step in the right 


A LONDON WEST END MERCHANT reports an unprecedented sale 
this year of elevator shoes for men—shoes constructed, 
. ? as the merchant puts it, “to provide the wearer with extra 
Conversation Pieces: height confidentially”. 
ed ; ; j While we have been hearing about elevator shoes for 
F OUR LIVING STANDARDS in Canada are high, our eating ioe 
; : % years, we have never yet been able to detect a pair either 
standards, according to Helen Gougeon, women’s 
editor of Weekend Magazine, are lamentably low. “Eating 
across Canada,” Miss Gougeon stated recently, “is a 
fate nobody should have to face.” The fault, she pointed out, 
lies partly with restaurant and hotel proprietors, who 


publicly or in private. If Canadian men wear wedgies 
then the shoes, like the shoe merchant, treat the whole 


matter confidentially. 


provide second-rate cooking, partly with the public which 
submits to it. She didn’t however, mention two other factors 
that are rapidly changing our national eating habits— the 
development of short-cuts in cooking which have taken the 
adventure out of cookery, and the habit of watching television. 


The nation’s cooks aren’t interested, as they once were, in 
combining strange condiments, herbs and flavors. 

(These come ready blended off the chain-store shelves.) 
They are increasingly interested in combining television 

with eating. Any kind of food that can be hurriedly 
assembled and easily served is suitable for television-eating — 
crackers and peanut butter, ketchup sandwiches, canned 
soup that can be dumped into a pot and heated during 

the commercials that intervene between “Pinky Lee” and 
“Howdy Doody”. 


It need hardly be said that television is influencing not only 
our eating but our conversational habits. Both are 

tending towards an alarming simplification. In time, we 
may become a nation of monosyllabic snack-eaters, dining 
from chair arms and end tables on saltines and cheese bo Ashley & Crippen 


spread, and confining our conversation to “Ugh” and “Sh-h”. MORE perfume bottles: The large one, probably French, is in 
clear glass with gold tracery and held rose water in pre- 
perfume days (some 125 years ago). Four or six such bottles 
were carried on travels in a leather case, since rose water, un- 





CANADA RECENTLY STAGED its first fashion show abroad, when like perfume, had to be used profusely. The other two bottles 

the Canadian Association of Couturiers displayed 44 are by Lalique and were obtained by Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy 
3 ; in 1934 (left) and 1949, in Lalique’s Paris shop. For further 

outfits, paraded in New York by seven Montreal models. pictures from the collection, see the following page. 
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Ashley & Crippen 
4 GROUP of glass perfume bottles 
from a ten year period, which 
started before 1910, showing the 
French perfumers’ interest in human 
figures as the decorative 

feature on stoppers. 





AMUSING boftles in 
pale green with 

eold tracery, made in 
Denmark around 1900. 


» 
rHis perfume bottle, with the deepest 
cutting of any in the Kennedy 
collection, was cut by a Dutch 
diamond cutter before 1900 when it 
was acquired by the Marquise 
Hamar de la Brittaniére of Belgium. 











Perfume 
Battles 


SCENT and containers are as old as 
s antiquity. Unguents, still fragrant in 
their jars after 3,300 years, were found 
in King Tutankamen’s tomb. Through 
the centuries, European courtiers were 
lavish in their use of scent. Then, in the 
early 19th century, chemists produced 
synthetic perfumes. 

Early scents and modern perfumes 
needed jars and bottles, and their variety 
is endless. One extremely fine and com- 
prehensive collection of glass perfume 
bettles belongs to Mr. and Mrs. John R. 
Kennedy of Toronto. Mr. Kennedy is 
the board chairman of Rexall Drug 
Company of Canada and started his col- 
lection by chance. He joined Rexall as 
perfumer and manager of the toilet goods 
department in 1913 and was soon lining 
up different types of perfume bottles on 
the shelves in his office, to help him in 
the selection of suitable fragrances. Sud- 
denly, he realized that a business idea had 
giown into a hobby. 

Last year the Kennedys moved into a 
large new home and the collection is dis- 
played in various rooms, in specially built 
glass-fronted cabinets. A few of the bot- 
tles are shown on this, and the preceding, 
page. The Kennedy collection includes 
bottles of every size, from those contain- 
ing a few drops of perfume to one hold- 
ing 32 ounces. Every known color of 
glass is represented and practically every 
country. Some bottles are made of lav- 
ishly cut crystal, others are opaque. 





various types: | to r: Czechoslovakian bottle (about 1910) in variegated jade-green glass, made by carving the 

figures on a steel mould and blowing the glass in under air pressure, complete with stopper of ivory figures; 

facetted (as in diamond cutting) French bottle, about 1920; canary yellow cut glass, made in Czechoslovakia 
some 40 years ago; same type as the bottle on the left but all in the variegated jade-green color. 
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MADAME EUSTACHE LETELLIER DE 
SAINT-JUST: the only woman member 
of Montreal’s City Council. 

She is general secretary of St. 
Justine’s Hospital; belongs to too 
many organizations to list; is 

a graduate of Laval University. She 
has one son, in an advertising agency. 


Photo: La Rose 


MRS. R. J. COLLINS: on the executive 
of both the Women’s Committee 
of the Saint John Symphony 

and the NB Festival of Music. She 
is also deeply interested in the 
Children’s Aid Society and the 
Theatre Guild. Her husband is a 
physician. Their children 

are married and “producing 
grandsons” (three). 


Photo: Climas Studio 


January 15, 1953 


JUDGE HELEN KINNEAR: 
county court judge, 
who has the double 
distinction of being the 
first woman KC 
(1934) and the first 
woman elevated to a 
County Bench (1943, 
in her home County of 
Haldimand, Ont.), 

in the British Empire. 
She is at present on 


inquiring into the 
criminal law as it 
concerns insanity 

and sexual psychopaths. 























MRS. J. LEN WILSON: President of the 
Affiliated May Courts of Canada. 
She was born in Toronto, 

lives in Windsor, Ont., where 

she sings in the choir of the 
Presbyterian Church, and belongs 

to the IODE. Her interest in 

May Court work leaves her no 
time for hobbies. 


two Royal Commissions, 
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Residential and 
Day School for Girls, 
near Toronto. Grades | 












to 13 and Vocational. 
Valuable entrance 
scholarships. Write 

for prospectus. 


REV. S. L. OSBORNE ( Ui 
B.A.,B.D.,Mus.D., 4' 
Principal 





By apbointment 
Marmalade Manufacturers 
to the late King George VI 

James Robertson & Sons 
Preserve Manufacturers Ltd. 


from 
Scotland... 
for your 
table 


Your table isn’t set 
without a Robertson’s 
Preserve. They are 
brought all the way 
from Scotland for your 
enjoyment — among 
them Ginger Marmalade. 
What a delightfully 
different treat—brimful 


of goodness and fine YY 
flavor. SY 


Robertson's 
Ginger 
Marmalade 


Some more treats for your table ! 
GOLDEN SHRED MARMALADE 
SILVER SHRED MARMALADE 
Scotch Marmalade Blackcurrant Jam 
Redcurrant Jelly Wild Bramble Jelly 


Made and packed in Scotland. 
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AMERICAN PLAN 





A Hollywood Beach Hotel 
vacation is more fun because 
everybody gets acquainted at 
this friendly American Plan 
hotel. Steak Nights around 
the pool, dances, water carni- 
vals, and other fun-filled par- 
ties create an air of good 
fellowship and “get-together- 
ness.” And it’s all included in 
your American Plan rate... 
and all right here on the 
grounds of this fabulous 15 
acre playground. 





@ Championship 18 hole golf course 
@ Olympic size pool 

B 800 feet of private beach 

@ 4 tennis courts ¢ Movie theatre 

@ World famed food 


Phone or write for our new, 
free colorful brochure. 





Hollywood, Peach 
betel 


HOLLYWOOD -BY-THE-SEA 
IN FLORIDA 


New York Office: 400 Madison Avenue 
MUrray Hill 8-6667 or see your travel agent 
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Letters 








, BSCS 


Sterilization 

I was appalled by Mr. Phelan’s letter 
on sterilization. . . 

When we build a bridge, anyone knows 
we select the best of men. When we build 
a race of human beings, are we prepared 
to leave it in the hands of just anyone? 

What steps would Mr. Phelan take, re- 
straint or an institution? May I submit 
that either of these methods would cur- 
tail the freedom of the insane person in 
question even more than the sterilization 
which he is so afraid of. 

Forget for a moment the traditional 
dictates of the Church and just regard 
this in the light of fairness to the race... 
(it) would be the honest and just thing to 


do. 


Toronto R. W. LAMBERT 


Another Death 


ANOTHER 15-year-old boy hangs himself 
in a reformatory and the “officials are not 
to blame’. Possibly not, but society at 
large surely bears some measure of the 
responsibility as long as we continue to 
tolerate our antiquated methods of han- 
dling young offenders. Mr. Edmison’s re- 
cent article points the way, but we need 
repeated and vigorous prompting to goad 
our consciences into action. SATURDAY 
NiGHT should give us this. 


Hamilton, Ont. Lucy BARNES 


Drug Addicts 


IN MID-1952 a committee of the Com- 
munity Chest and Council of Greater 
Vancouver issued a report on narcotic 
addiction. It contained a comprehensive 
plan for its control based on the recogni- 
tion that addiction is primarily a medical 
problem. Included was a recommendation 
for legal provision of narcotics. The plan 
was generally approved. But this specific 
recommendation received a mixed recep- 
tion. 

No enthusiasm emanated from Ottawa 
for a change in attitude towards the nar- 


cotic addict. As the ROMP report indi- 
cates, some wish exists for a magic for- 
mula. But apparently the formula must 
embody the out-moded features of pro- 
hibition. Consequently the federal authori- 
ties have proceeded towards a new ap- 
proach with dragging feet. We still slav- 
ishly follow the punitive technique intro- 
duced to this continent by the United 
States in 1914. This has already created 
a narcotics problem costing Canada well 
over $50 million annually. Progressively 
our situation has worsened. We now have 
one addict per 3,000 population. In the 
United Kingdom there is one addict per 
60,000 population. Surely it is time that 
we adapted some features of British 
“magic” (better described as realism) to 
our circumstances. 


Vancouver LAWRENCE E. BANTA, MD, 
Chairman, Health Division, 
Community Chest and Council 


Surplus Butter 


YOUR IDEA that the Government could 
gift-wrap its surplus butter appeals to me 
enormously. Or perhaps they could send 
out coupons with tax receipts or with 
family allowance cheques: “This coupon 
is worth 20 cents off the regular price on 
your next purchase of super-creamy de- 
licious Canadian butter. Buy your butter 
TODAY!” 


Edmonton (Mrs.) JEAN ORCHARD 
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Nesalieaiiien for Man of The ‘Sow 


OR helping to improve his own and other communities 

throughout the nation . .. for benefiting his fellow- 
citizens in countless ways ... this man surely deserves 
special honours. 

He’s not a famous personality. But, as the typical Cana- 
dian life insurance policyholder, he represents millions of 
people. And each of these people renders very useful 
services to his community. 

How? 

By providing funds which his life insurance company 
invests for him in ways that help finance new homes, public 
works, utilities and industrial developments. Together with 
other policyholders, he puts more than 250 million dollars 
to work in such projects from coast to coast every year! 

Similarly, he helps promote better health and longer 


life for all Canadians. Because of him, life insurance com- 
panies are able to contribute funds to vital medical research 
projects seeking to wipe out many dread diseases. 

Moreover, he has taken steps to make sure that, if any- 
thing happens to him, his family will not need to depend 
on others for support. That's another service to his 
community. 

So if you are a life insurance owner, take a bow! While 
you're providing security for your family and yourself, 
you're also helping to make Canada a better land to live in! 


P.S. from your life insurance man 

“Invested life insurance dollars earn interest that makes it possible 
for you and your family to enjoy the benefits of life insurance at such 
low cost. If you have any questions about how to make life insurance 
fit your own special needs, give me a call. I'll be glad to help you!” 


THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN CANADA 


Comprising more than 50 Canadian, British and United States Companies 
“It is Good Citizenship to own Life Insurance” L-954FM 
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7 mest everyone appreciates the best... 


—and that’s the nice thing about serving / Fifty million times a day eu 
ice-cold Coca-Cola to a friend. Almost everyone / 


appreciates the distinctive tang of its taste... its 


at home, at work or on the way 


ever-fresh sparkle ... and the way Coke brings “There’s nothing like a Coke!”’ 


you back so refreshed. so quickly (with as few 
calories as half an average. juicy grapefruit). 


Serve it often—ice-cold Coke! 


“COKE” IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK COCA-COLA LTD, 








